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Yours sincerely, 
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FOREWORD 



The organisation and administration working party is one of 
three committees which, during 1973, have examined various 
fields of education in preparation for the public seminar phase of , 
the Educational Development Conference to be held during the 
first half of 1974. The other two working parties have reported 
on aims and objectives and on improving learning arid teaching* 
I should like to express my thanks to the chairmari, the 
Hon. A. H. Nordmeyer and to the members of his working party * 
for the time and effort that have gone into the preparatidii of this 
report. My thanks go also to the Advisory Council on Educational 
Planning, which under the chairmanship of Professor F. W. 
Holmes, has acted as steering committee for the Conference. 




Minister ,of Education. 



CHAIRMAN'S PREFACE 

The original terms of reference to the working party were 
formulat(!d after the Educational Priorities Conference in August 
1972. In February 1973 the Minister of Education informed the 
working party that it should not feel too confined by its Original 
terms- of reference if there appeared to be good reasons for going 
beyond them. The working party has been free, therefore, to study 
whatever aspects of educational organisation and administration it 
has felt warranted attention. 

Obviously, it has been impossible for every part of the system 
to have been covered in detail. But the working party has approached 
its task willingly and enthusiastically. During its year of delibera-' 
tions it has received submissions, both written and oral, from a very 
large and wade-ranging number of witnesses. Early on^ a question^ 
naire was sent to all controlling boards and educational assbdatidns 
asking them for their views on the administrative and functional 
aspects of the education system; in addition, the working party 
travelled to Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, and Invercargill, 
meeting interested groups, in order to develop a picture of local 
situations. 

I would like to express my personal thanks to all the members 
of the working party for their contributions and especially Professor 
H* Brookes who played a major part in the preparation of this 
final report 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

% To examine the organisation and articulation of the education 
system of New Zealand. To consider its relevance for today and for 
the future and to consider means by which it may adapt to changing 
circumstances. 

« To study the movement of students into and between different 
institutions in the education system. 

# To examine the administration of education with special reference 
to the powers and functions of the variety of agencies entrusted with 
this responsibility; their overall effectiveness and efficiency. 

0 To recommend desirable changes in organisation and/or admin- 
istration and to have these costed for consideration among other 
educational priorities. 

g To recommend an order of priority for the areas studied* 
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Chapter 1 BACKGROUND TO THE REPORT 



1.1 Our concern is the mechanisms of a nationwide 
enterprise based on a huge capital investment, employing nearly 
40,000 full-time and 10,000 part-time professional and admini- 
strative workers, having over 10,000 trainees, exceeding $400 million 
in its annual net costs, providing a market for many ancillary 
services and industries, and a product for many more. The raw 
material of its processes is man; its throughput is not far short of 
one-third of the total population. 

1.2 This enterprise, like the society surrounding it, is currently 
experiencing the pressures of unprecedented and accelerating change, 
generated by technological innovation and its political, economic, 
and social concomitants. To what extent education has proved 
effective either as an agent or as a catalyst of change may well be 
debatable. It is not our task to debate it. Our role is more pragmatic: 
to identify those organisational features and administrative practices 
which no longer serve a useful purpose, to remedy what is in- 
effectual or inefficient, to recognise strengths where they exist, and 
to enhance wherever possible the capacity of the system to innovate, 
to respond to change, and to develop a structure flexible enough 
to adapt to the needs of a society whose futuige lifestyle cannot be 
discerned, 

1.3 The other working parties of the Educational Development 
Conference, whose concerns have been the impact of social change 
upon the aims and objectives of the education system and on its 
patterns of learning and teaching, may well have studied more 
systematically than we have the shape of things to come. In this 
chapter we shall merely identify briefly some features of the. recent 
and current scene which have influenced us in considering the 
organisation and administration of that system. 

1.4 Certainly the most significant developments in educational 
administration since the field was last surveyed, just over a decade 
ago by tlie Commission on Education (hereafler the Currie Gom-^ 
mission) j have resulted from the discovery of education by the 
economist. The impact of this discovery has been felt world-wide. 
It meant accepting the concept of education as not merely a ser>dce 
for individual consumers but also as a form of social investment 
with identifiable (and^ at least potentially, quantifiable) payoffs; 
it also meant an increasing recognition of the role of planning in 
educational policymaking and administration. We do not have to 
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leave our own shores to find a classic description of that process: 
in C. E. Beeby's words, "Educational planning is the exercising of 
foresight in determining the policy, priorities, and costs of an educa- 
tional system, having due regard for economic and political realities, 
for the system's potential for growth, and for the needs of the 
country and of the pupila served by this system."* 

1.5 Education accordingly came to be recognised as a vital 
sector in overall economic planning, as the very foundation for 
national development of the new countries of Africa and Asia, and 
as an essential tool, too, in developed countries facing the social and 
economic consequences of accelerating technological change. 

1.6 Political acceptance of the theory and practice of planning 
came, slightly belatedly, to New Zealand with the establishment in 
1968 of the National Development Conference and the subsequent 
development of NDC sector councils. These, in education as else- 
where, were by no means the whole of planning. They were attempts 
to achieve a consensus on broad policies and priorities, but planning 
machinery was also needed at the administrative level to convert 
those policies and priorities into operational programmes. 

1.7 At that administrative level, the time has passed when 
educational planning could be thought of as preparing enrolment 
projections, struggling with population bulges, producing an annual 
budget, and possibly acquiring school sites in advance of rising land 
values in areas of prospective residential development. With the 
advent of the computer, opening up new opportunities for the 
retrieval and analysis of a wide range of data, the educational 
planner is now in a better position to evaluate the returns on the 
present investment in education, to assess alternatives which might 
offer better returns, to consider whether increased demands by 
education on the national purse can be justified, and in general to 
arrive at optimal priorities in the Ught of limited resources. Of course, 
there are variables which still evade quantification: the theories of 
the mathematical models are not as yet wholly translatable into 
practice, and the claims of the economist are today more modest than 
they often were a decade ago. The problems are nevertheless on the 
current agenda. 

1 .8 It is in this context that we draw attention to the creation 
within the Department of Education (hereafter the department) of 
two planning groups, the Research and Planning Unit and the 
Curriculum Development Unit— tiie elements of quantity and 
quality. In the chapter dealing wltii the department we have exp ored 
how the modern educational planner, with his highly specialised and 
*Beeby, G. E. Fiming diid tlu Bdmtimt Admintstram UNESCO, Pafb, 1967. 
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largely computerised techniques, might appropriately be fitted into 
its administrative structure while preserving the policy-forming 
responsibilities of its top management and line officers. 

1.9 But whilst administrators and planners plaj a valuable^ indeed a 
vitaly part in the organisation of the education system^ i6e attach great 
importance to the participation of the general public. At a national level this 
is reflected in the extensive patterns of consultation between 
departmental senior officers and a wide variety of interest groups; 
we have also suggested that the Advisory Council on Educational 
Planning (perhaps renamed) should play a continuing role in 
directing public attention to topical problems of educational 
development which may arise from time to time, by commissioning 
investigations and publishing the resulting reports. However, the 
impression which emerges from the submissions we received is that 
it is at the local levels specially the running of individual schools and the 
development of closer links between them and the local community^ including 
community use of school facilities^ that public interest is liveliest. This theme 
recurs througl\out our report. It will be found, for instance, not only 
in the chapter dealing with the school system, but in our approach 
to pre-school education with its emphasis on a developing partnership 
between parents, teachers, voluntary bodies, and the Government, 
and again in our discussion of the community school and the 
community college in the chapter on continuing education. 

1.10 This emphasis on the importance of the local community, 
and on the related concept of giving each individual school or college, 
institute or university, as much self-government as possible, consistent 
though it is with many current trends towards decentralisation and 
devolution, may seem to conflict with other trends away from local 
authoritf - s and towards larger units of government and administra* 
tion. The resultant of these forces is **regionaIism". We, too, have 
found it necessary to use this concept, though the term we use is 
"district'' since "region" in educational administration refers to the 
three large areas of the country administered by the regional offices 
of the department. However, we do not see the district as a substitute 
for the locality, but as a supplement to it. The individual school and 
its local community are the realities for day-to-day operations; the 
district, which is not a focus for such immediate loyalties, becomes 
necessaiy for certain aspects of planning and co-ordination and the 
economic provision of certain services. Unlike the region, which in 
education is an agent of the central government, the district as we 
envisage it is an agent of the local governing bodies of schools— a 
quasi^federal organisation for their common purposes. The alter- 
native to it is not greater autonomy for local institutions^ but 
increased centralisation. 

13 
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1.11 Autonomy is of course a relative concept (as we illustrate 
in our discussion of the university system) • We are confident that greater 
autonomy can and should be achieved in several parts of the educational 
system; nevertiieless, one important limitation of its extent is the 
tradition of centralised financing. Attractive though the idea is, in 
many ways, of financially independent local or regional education 
authorities, we see no reason to challenge tradition by espousing it. 
Rather, we have chosen to identify those functions which a strong central 
department can most usefully perform^ and to encourage the dispersal of other 
functions as far as possible to local and district institutions. 

1.12 It would be idle to pretend that all current social trends are 
as potentially fruitful for educational development as is that towards 
decentralisation. The role of the school in inculcating standards and 
values, in an increasingly ^^permissive" society in which the influence 
of the peer-group seems to be displacing that of the family, has 
doubtless been studied by the other working parties. We have been 
specially struck by the organisational and administrative problems 
faced by secondary schools, in consequence of the sharp questioning 
(and at times, the rejection) of widely-held values on the part of 
many of their senior pupils. We have indeed devoted a chapter to 
considering ways in which those problems might be abated through 
organisational changes. 

1.13 But it is not the young alone who experience a sense of 
malaise in modern society. Daily the news media confront their 
elders, too, with evidences of the complexities of life, here and 
overseas; and for some of them surf and turf, pub and club, are not 
enough. They may try to make some sense of the world in which they 
live; or, despairing of doing so, they may turn to cultivating the 
garden of the mind as well as of the ^acre section; or seeking a 
fuller life rather than a more ample livelihood, they may seek to 
qualify for a more satisfying job. It is for people such as thes^i as wdl 
as for those who have to upgrade or change their skills or td occupy 
their increasing hours of leisure, that continuing education esdsts. 
There is likely to be an expansion of activities at this levels and we 
have devoted a chapter to the organisational problems which this 
would present. 

1.14 There is one further element in the background to our 
thinking which we wish to mention. We are conscious that in our 
report we have not provided the detailed costings which might have 
been expected from our terms of reference. In fact our own f eeom« 
mendations involve comparatively modest expenditure. But we feel 
that the proper time for assessing costs will not be reached until after 
the three reports of the working parties have been critically discussed 
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by the regional seminars; when the surviving and new proposals 
resulting from this process have been integrated, then will be the 
time to estimate the costs which may afFect priorities in the ensuing 
plan. 

1.15 We began this quick sketch of relevant social trends by 
heralding the arrival on the educational scene of the economist. 
We close it by noting the even more recent appearance of the radical 
sociologist: "No doubt we ought to spend even more on the education 
of the young than we do," says Paul Goodman, "but I would not 
give a penny of my money to the present administrators and I would 
largely dismantle the present school machinery."* 

1.16 We have not felt it useful to attempt to de-school society, 
nor to draw up a blueprint for an entirely new educational system. 
The scope for revolutionary change is limited, if only because most 
of those who would occupy positions in the post-revolutionary 
system— as teachers or administrators, as students or as pupils- 
have been shaped by the present one. Nevertheless, we have had 
in our minds the warning of one of the more popular futurologists. 
"It is a mistake to assume that the present-day educational system 
is unchanging," remarks Tofflerf. "On the contrary it is under- 
going repeated change. But most of this change is no more than an 
attempt to refine the existing machinery, making itevenmore efficient 
in pursuit of obsolete goals." The lesson, we take it, is that intelligent 
reorganisation should aim at making the system more adaptable 
and more responsive, to meet the needs of a future about which the 
only confident prediction is that change will be increasingly rapid. 

1.17 This we have set out to do, in a variety of ways. We have 
sought devolution of decision-making as far as possible, to encourage adapta* 
lion to local conditions and circumstances. Since these vary, the system 
which we envisage cannot be uniform, but must permit a variety 
of organisational forms and practices. It would thus make possible 
innovation and experimentation, more readily than any uniform 
systeni could. But to ensure that the results of these innovations and 
experiments can rapidly become known in other localities, and to 
prevent excessive damage from the autonomous decisions of indi* 
vidual institutions, networks of information and liaison are needed* 
Diversity tempered by publicity, autonomy tempered by liaison, 
and participation tempered by professionalism,* are the maxims 
implicit in this report. 

*lf MayTsIS^ Learning! The Need for Choice". In The Saturday Review, New Yofk, 
tTofflef, A. Putare Shock, The Bedley Head, Londeti, mi, 
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Chapter 2 PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 



Introduction 

2.1 Many organisations arc concerned with the development 
of young children, from the period of ante-natal care to the age at 
which they enter school. Since pre-school education in a broad 
sense covers all aspects of child development (physical, emotional, 
and social, as well as intellectual), it is hot easy to decide which 
organisations and institutions to discuss and which to leave aside 
when investigating it. We have chosen to direct our attention mainly 
to the free kindergarten and play centre movements, but shall 
mention others from time to time. 

2.2 Both free kindergarten and play centres are run by vol- 
untary organisations in partnership with the State. The main 
differences between them are that kindergartens rely primarily on 
salaried teachers whereas play centres emphasise more strongly the 
participation of mothers; and that kindergartens rely to a greater 
extent than play centres on specially constructed buildings. The 
State contributes a subsidy towards the purchase of approved sites, 
the construction of approved buildings, and the initial provision 
of approved equipment; it selects and trains kindergarten teachers, 
and provides the funds for paying their salaries; and it supplies 
professional and administrative help through the schools develop- 
ment officer, the officer for pre-school education, and a team of 
district prc-school advisers. The local kindergarten association is 
responsible for finding a site; for raising enough money to pay 
(with subsidy aid) for the site and building; for maintaining the 
building; and for appointing and employing its teachers. The local 
play centre association has to find and (usually) rent its premises, 
recruit and train its supervisors and helpers, and provide its equip- 
ment (with an initial subsidy on approved items). Both kindergarten 
and play centres have to provide their own consumable supplies, 
meet other ciirrent operating costs, and replace equipment when it 
is no longer serviceable. 

2.3 In 1972 nearly 27,000 children were enrolled in kinder- 
gartens and over 19,000 at play centres. These figures are higher, 
by 6,000 and 7,500 respectively, than those for 1967. During that 
period the number of kindergartens increased by 70 to reach 340, 
and of play centres by nearly 240 to reach 633; the number of 
kindergarten teachers rose from 510 to 690, and of kindergarten 
teachers in training from 243 to 412. Clearly, this is a rapidly growing 
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sector of the educational system, and since the aim of current poHcy 
is to make pre-school services available for all who wish to use them, 
it will continue to be so. Our main concern in this chapter must 
therefore be to consider whether the existing forms of organisation 
and administration are capable of handling this growth. 

2.4 In doing so, we arc fortunately in a position to draw on the 
recommendations of a major inquiry into pre-school education, 
conducted during 1970 and 1971 by a committee chaired by 
Professor Hill of Masscy University*. Accordingly, in the following 
sections we shall summarise its findings, noting in each case what 
developments have occurred since it reported, and shall confine 
our own comments and recommendations to the final section of this 
chapter. 

The Training of Pre-school Teachers 

2.5 The Hill Committee regarded as of critical importance 
for the development of pre-school education the quality of the people 
who would provide it, and thus stressed the need for improved 
training programmes for pre-school staff, and for increasing the 
number of staff so trained. It recommended the introduction, by 
stages, within the primary teachers colleges of such training pro- 
grammes, initially of 2 years' duration but extending to 3 years as 
soon as possible. During the transition period, the kindergarten 
training centres were to be incorporated as pre-school departments 
of teachers colleges. 

2.6 Within the colleges, pre-school and primary teacher training 
were to be closely associated. In the first year, all students would 
take much the same course, leaving open a choice whether to 
continue with pre-school or primary training at the end of that year. 
The pre-school course would lead to a teachers college diploma 
(pre-school education), and on the completion of a probationary 
year, to a pre-school teachers certificate of the department, 

2.7 It followed that there should be identical entrance qualifica- 
tions for pre-school and primaiy trainees, that both should be 
entitled to allowances on a common scale for their first 2 years of 
training, and that pre-school as well as primary trainees should have 
opportunities to undertake appropriate university studies. Like the 
primary service, the pre-school service should offer the inducement 
of a shortened course to well-qualified entrants, including university 
graduates. For both services too tlierc should be opportunities for 

^Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Pre-school Education^ Department of Education, 
Wellin^ion. November 1971. 
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advanced study, in teachers colleges as wjU as in the department's 
in-service training courses. The proposed changes were seen to 
entail a revision of pre-school salary scales to give adequate recog- 
nition to the qualifications required in the reorganised service. 

2.8 Most of the recommendations referred more directly to 
the training of kindergarten teachers than of play centre supervisors, 
but their needs were not overlooked. Serious consideration was 
to be given to requiring trainee supervisors to take at least part 
of their training in courses run by teachers colleges and university 
extension departments. A review of play centre diplomas was 
recommended so that holders of such a diploma would qualify for 
admission to advanced training courses. Staff working in indepen- 
dent prc-school and day-care centres were also wherever possible 
to be trained in the same courses as those in approved kindergartens 
and play centres. 

2.9 Action has already been taken in line with some of the 
Hill Committee's recommendations on training. Thirty kinder- 
garten trainees were admitted in 1973 to North Shore Teachers 
College, and 40 to Hamilton Teachers College; both institutions 
will receive a further intake in 1974, and there will also be an>intake 
at the Palmerston North Teachers College, Proposals are currently 
being studied for Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin. 

2.10 At North Shore and Hamilton the work of kindergarten 
trainees is being closely co-ordinated with that of primary trainees, 
and the kindergarten trainees form an integral part of the student 
body in matters of discipline and participation in general college 
activities. As further steps towards achieving parity for kinder- 
garten trainees, the rate of the grant per student to cover running 
costs has been increased in kindergarten training centres to that 
applicable in teachers colleges, and the student health service has 
been made available to kindergarten trainees on the same basis as 
for other teacher trainees; the former are, however, still paid kinder- 
garten student allowances, whether at training centres or teachers 
colleges. Kindergarten trainees, if appropriately qualified, may also 
now pursue part-time university studies, provided that they satisfy 
at the same time the requirements of their own training course. 

Pf e-school Programiiies 

2*11 The Hill Conimittee expected the improved training of 
pre-school staff to lead to improvements in the programmes which 
they provided* Specifically, closer attention was to be paid to their 
potentialities for promoting intellectual development, especially 
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of children whose home background was not providing a sufficient 
stimuhis in this respect, and it was also hoped to enrich and extend 
the programmes for 4-year-olds and for those with special needs, 
including the gifted. The committee considered that such advances 
should be underpinned by research in a university child develop- 
ment research centre. 

2.12 A beginning has been made towards putting these recom- 
mendations into effect. During 1973 the department's pre-school 
advisers have given attention to the needs of older and abler pre- 
school children, and have advised kindergartens and play centres 
on measures to strengthen their programmes for these groups. 
However, progress in these directions is bound to take time, depend- 
ing as it does (as the Hill Committee noted) on nationwide ad- 
vances in the initial and in-service training of pre-school staff, and 
on research into child development in a range of pre-school settings* 



Children with Special Needs 

2.13 The Hill Committee recommended that in both initial 
and in-service training, emphasis should be placed on understanding 
and catering for children from different linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds, those in isolated families, and those in hospitals. 
Where possible, handicapped children were to be accommodated 
in regular pre-school centres; where this was not advisable, because 
of the severity of their handicap or for other reasons, special groups 
were to be formed, or appropriate school facilities opened to them. 
The committee visualised special training for those working with 
handicapped pre-school children, and the backing of specialists, 
for instance, in guidance and in speech therapy. Such proposals 
necessitated close liaison between the pre-school services and or- 
ganisations catering for the handicapped, such as the Foundation 
for the Blind, the Crippled Children's Society, the Intellectually 
Handicapped Children's Society, and the special education services 
of the department. 

2.14 Among subsequent developments in these directions, the 
admission of some severely handicapped pre-school children to 
schools which provide special education is now commonly accepted) 
and care is also being taken to make the ordinary pre-school services 
more accessible to other children in need, through the co-operation 
of the relevant voluntary organisations. The guidance and advisory 
services have been strengthened, and in consequence are more 
readily available to assist pre-school staff working with handicapped 
children. To help isolated families, pre-school groups are now being 
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run in primary schools in several remote districts, there are pilot 
schemes in some of these schools for using part-time community 
workers to support and advise family play groups, and one local 
kindergarten association has introduced a mobile pre-school service* 

The Availability of Prc-school Education 

2.15 The Hill Committee found that about two in every six 
children were receiving some pre-school education, varying in length 
from as little as a few weeks to as much as 2 to 3 years. Two more in 
every six, it was estimated, would be sent to pre-school centres by 
their parents if there were places available. Of the remaining two 
who were unlikely to be so sent, one would benefit materially from 
pre-school education, whilst the other's home and neighbourhood 
provided an adequate prc-school environment. The committee 
favoured the retention by parents of the right to decide whether their 
children should attend pre-school centres, but sought to encourage 
attendance through publicity. It also favoured expanding the pre- 
school services, by establishing new centres and by increasing the use 
of existing ones, till places were available for all who wished them, 

2.16 Progress is being made towards providing pre-school places 
for all who desire them. Already, the proportion of New Zealand 
children so served is approaching 50 percent. The annual intake of 
kindergarten teacher trainees has increased from 185 in 1970 (the 
year in which the Hill Committee was established) to 280 in 1973, 
and a quota of 340 has been approved for 1974, Possible forms of 
assistance to non-profit day-care centres which provide pre-school 
education are currently being studied by the department, in con- 
junction with other departments affected, specially the Department 
of Social Welfare, 

Administrative Consequen?ee» 

2.17 The Hill Committee rejected direct provision by the State 
of pre-school education as the means of achieving its objectives; 
it differed thereby from the 1947 Consultative Committee on 
Pre-school Education, which had favoured its absorption into the 
State education system. It preferred to strengthen the partnership 
between the State and voluntary organisations in three ways: 
increased State assistance, a closer relationship between the depart- 
ment and the voluntary organisations and more effective Co- 
operation between the voluntary bodies themselves, 

2.18 An increase in the State's financial contribution to pre- 
school education would in any case have resulted from ah increase 
in the number of pre-school centres or kindergarten teachers, given 
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the nature of the subsidy system and State provision of the salaries 
of those teachers. However, the Hill Committee envisaged several 
new forms of assistance, financial and otherwise. It recommended, 
for instance, that the State contribute towards the running expenses 
of pre-school centres, on a graduated scale according to the quality 
and extent of the services they provided. Maintenance grants, 
equipment issues and grants, subsidised salaries for staff in centres 
other than kindergartens, the provision of architectural services, loan 
finance through the State Advances Corporation, and subsidies on 
shifting, erecting, and, where necessary, modifying relocatable units, 
were among its other suggestions. But the State was to provide 
professional as well as material assistance, through a much enlarged 
corps of pre-school advisers located in each education district and 
serving the kindergartens, play centres, and independent pre-school 
centres in that district 

2.19 Closer co-operation was to be promoted through a new 
structure of committees, A National Advisory Council on Pre-school 
Education, and a District Pre-school Council in each education 
board district were proposed, to consist of representatives of the 
department and of the main pre-school organisations. By thus 
encouraging the voluntary bodies to co-operate in expanding the 
provision of pre-school services, the Hill Committee hoped to main- 
tain the values of voluntary effort and of close involvement by parents 
in the pre-school education of their children, and to allow for 
enough diversity to satisfy local needs and demands. At the same 
time, greater participation by the State would help ensure that 
pre-school education was available for children who needed it 
irrespective of where they lived, and (if need be) even though parents 
in a given locality might be unable to carry the usual or the desirable 
measure of direct responsibility, 

2.20 Towards the end of 1972 the then Minister of Education 
approved the establishment of district pre-school committees and of 
a National Advisory Council on Pre-school Education, Each district 
pre-school committee is chaired by the district senior inspector of 
schools (or his representative), and includes representatives from the 
kindergarten and play centre movements, the independent pre-school 
centres, and the Departments of Education, Health, Social Welfare, 
and (in most cases) Maori and Island Affairs, There is provision for 
additional members lo meet special circumstances. The committee 
is responsible for assessing pre-school needs within the district, 
examining proposals for new services, recommending what service 
should be introduced where, and establishing district priorities 
among new schemes, 
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2.21 The National Pre-school Council contains representatives 
of the same organisations and departments, and of the universities 
and teachers colleges. Its composition and duties \vill be reviewed 
after its initial term of 3 years. It is expected to meet once or twice a 
year, to review progress in pre-school education and to establish 
needs and priorities. From time to time it will report to the Director- 
General of Education, and through him to the Minister, 

Future Developments 

2.22 IVe are compleUly in sympathy with the view of the Hill Committee 
that pre-school education should be expanded through a strengthened partnership 
between the State and the relevant voluntary organisations^ and with the steps 
which have so far been taken to give effect to that idea. In the first paragraphs 
of this section we shall spell out what seem to us to be implications of 
this newly-adopted system which have yet to be fully realised, before 
considering one or two other areas for future action. 

2.23 A system geared to provide pre-school places for all who 
wish them, largely at the public expense, gives tremendous oppor- 
tunities to the voluntary organisations; but at the same time, they 
will incur new responsibilities, and will in some respects no longer 
be as free as they were when only a small proportion of 3 and 4-year- 
olds were catered for. Previously, each organisation could decide in 
a self-sufficient way how its services were to develop, where and when 
its centres would be established (subject to minimal restrictions), 
what standards were to be achieved, and what service was to be 
provided. Many of these must now be collective decisions taken at 
the district level. Moreover, it must be remembered that when a 
centre (whether a kindergarten or play centre) is established in a 
given locality, the organisation which runs it has, at least for the 
time being, a virtual monopoly in that locality. It incurs thereby a 
responsibility, in return for the aid which it receives from the public, 
to ensure that a regular service is provided, of a standard acceptable 
to parents and to the department, readily available to all children 
irrespective of whether their parents feel allegiance to the kinder- 
garten or the play centre movement. The department in turn will 
preserve that monopoly, unless it is clear that there are enough 
children in the locality to warrant two different pre-school centres. 
In the latter case^ parents should have a choice; but it is not to be expected that 
such parallel facilities could be provided throughout the country. 

2.24 A majority of parents probably have no compelling 
allegiance either to the kindergarten or to the play centre move- 
ment. Their initial concern has been to find a pre-school place for 
their child. Some, however, as they begin to see and appreciate the 
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social and educational benefits conferred by the pre-school centre 
in which that place was found, begin to identify themselves with 
the traditions and spirit of the association which runs it, and come 
to take an active part in that association at a local or national level. 
Hitherto, the thousands of parents who have thus helpci lo run the 
pre-school system have had no reason to look further afield than their 
local association, or the national organisation to which it belongs. 
Now they are being asked to share in a collaborative effort, through 
district committees and the National Council, which will in some 
circumstances require them to assist in making available in some 
localities forms of pre-school education other than that to which 
they personally subscribe. 

2.25 This sense of commitment to a movement, which inspires 
so much of the voluntary effort in pre-school education, cannot 
be ignored, nor contemptuously disregarded in the supposed interests 
of efficient administration. What is needed is to encourage an 
ecumenical tendency; and in our view the department has a special 
responsibility, through its pre-school advisory service and through its par- 
ticipation in the National Council and district committees, to foster mutual 
respect between the pre-school movements and to help them learn from each 
other. In the process each of them will probably change, though 
we do not assume that all differences will disappear. Initially, the 
more highly structured relationships of the new system, with its 
committees and council, may place greater strains on the play centre 
movement, owing to its rather loose federal form of administration, 
its comparative lack of full-time trained staff, and its greater day- 
to-day reliance on voluntary workers. But while it may well need 
to make adjustments to cope with the new situation, its emphasis on 
administrative flexibility and voluntary effort can also be a source 
of strength, and it clearly has a continuing contribution to make in 
the field of parent education. 

2.26 Effectively to encourage these ecumenical tendencies, the 
department will probably need to strengthen still further its corps 
of pre-school advisers. It would clearly be wasteful to have parallel 
teams of advisers travelling the country to assist separately each 
voluntary association ; this would, moreover, reduce the opportunities 
for each association to learn from the other. Steps have been taken 
to provide, in each district, a senior pre-school officer to advise the 
district committee and to supply professional leadership, and the 
appointment of a further 7 advisers has recently been approved; 
but adequately to cover the needs of the 10 districts, a total of 35 
or so may well be needed. 

2.27 Apart from encouraging and helping to co-ordinate the 
activities of the voluntary organisations, the department will have 
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other responsibilities in pre-school education. These will include 
reorganising the initial training of pre-school staff, as an integral 
part of the work of teachers colleges, and providing further training 
during their service. In view of the rapid expansion of pre-school educa- 
tion we consider the provision of such opportunities for further training to be 
of greater priority than extending to 3 years the initial training for kinder- 
garten teachers. The department will also have to ensure that pre- 
school services are available in cases of special need, where voluntary 
oi^anisations cannot provide them; examples include facilities for 
some handicapped children, and also special projects such as setting 
up a pre-school centre in a new public works town. However, the 
recently increased subsidies and loan assistance for establishing pre- 
school centres should enable the voluntary organisations to move 
more rapidly to meet emerging needs than they have hitherto been 
able to. 

2.28 To conclude this survey of the new system and its im- 
plications, we^ call attention to the recommendation of the Hill Committee 
regarding publicity. A fuller information service is needed for parents and 
voluntary workers, explaining the purposes of pre-school education and the 
varied ways in which it is being provided. It might take the form of 
booklets, and possibly of correspondence courses organised through 
the Correspondence School. 

2.29 A number of problems and possibilities remain, which 
have not been covered in the preceding survey; we believe that they 
merit public discussion. First, there is the problem of compulsion. 
If some of the children most in need of the stimulus of pre-school 
education are deprived of that opportunity because of parental 
indifference or opposition, should the remedy be confined to publi- 
city (including the efforts of the voluntary organisations and pre- 
school staffs to arouse parental interest), or is there a point at which 
the department should take the initiative? 

2.30 Second, there is the problem of State provision or self- 
help, which may be illustrated by reference to the pre-school ' 
education of Maori children. On the one hand the Maori Graduates 
Association regards early childhood development as so important 
that it calls for the prompt provision of such centres irrespective of 
the degrees of parental or community involvement. Within the 
play centre movement, on the other hand, the view has been ex- 
pressed that parent education is a crucial part of any worth-while 
programme of pre-school development, and hence that parental 
involvement cannot tlius be disregarded. Government policy appears 
to be midway between these rival positions. Whilst it generally 
expects parents to make some effort to establish and maintain a 
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pre-school centre, it is prepared to act in special cases of need, such, 
for instance, as a new housing area, a temporary Ministry of Works 
setdement, or a remote Maori community. Does the unwillingness 
of parents to make the expected effort constitute a special case 
of need? 

2.31 Third, there are the problems of the child-care centres. 
Many thousands of pre-school children, aged between 6 months and 
5 years, are in day-care centres and day nurseries. Some are the 
children of solo parents; an increasing number have working mothers, 
in consequence of recent changes in employment patterns and social 
attitudes, and many of them are catered for in centres provided by 
industrial and commercial concerns which employ substantial 
numbers of married women. That such centres should provide an 
adequate standard of physical care goes without saying, and most of 
those provided by business firms do so. But what of their responsi- 
bility for the intellectual, emotional, and social development of 
children? Bearing in mind that numbers of 3 and 4-year-olds attend 
such centres on a full 5-day basis, should the organisations running 
them be required to employ trained pre-school staff? Or is this an 
area for persuasion rather than compulsion? Should subsidies be 
used to encourage improved staffing and equipment? 

2.32 What, finally, should be done for pre-school children in 
remote areas? Pilot schemes based on primary schools, and the 
introduction in one locality of a mobile pre-school service, have 
already been mentioned, and further developments in those 
directions are no doubt possible. But what, for instance, of a transport 
allowance to assist country mothers (or perhaps groups of mothers) 
to bring their children to a pre-school centre once or twice a week? 
And should the broadcasting authorities be encouraged, in consulta- 
tion with the department, to develop radio and television pro- 
grammes for pre-school children? 

2.33 These are a few of the problems which are yet to be 
resolved. In general, however, the recently created organisation for pre^ 
school education appears well designed to provide an expanded service on agreed 
lines y rapid progress is currently being made^ and no further major restructuring 
should be contemplated at present. 
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Chapter 3 THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Introduction 

3.1 In this chapter we shall be concerned with the organisation 
of primar)', intermediate, and secondary schools in the State sector, 
but shall defer till the next chapter a discussion of some problems and 
possibilities relating to the top forms of secondary schools. Indepen- 
dent schools have not been considered, on the ground that a major 
review of their place in the country^s educational system has been 
taking place contemporaneously with our inquiry. 

3.2 In 1973 there were 394,000 pupils at over 2,000 public 
primary sci.jols, and nearly 72,000 at 123 intermediate schools. 
Taking primary and intermediate enrolments together, the increase 
in the 5-year period 1968-73 was about 3 percent. 

3.3 In the same year there were nearly 172,000 pupils at 279 
public secondary schools (including area and district high schools), 
an increase since 1968 of nearly 13 percent. 

3.4 In addition, the Correspondence School provided tuition for 
over 1,200 primary, over 700 full-time secondary, and over 1,500 
part-time secondary pupils. Over 9,000 pupils were receiving full- 
time special education (for example, in schools for the deaf), and 
4,000 received part-time assistance. In addition, the psychological 
and guidance services are estimated to have catered for upwards of 
20,000 pupils. 

3.5 The structure of the system still reveals its nineteenth-century 
origins, when primary schooling was provided for everyone but 
secondary education (in separate schools) only for the social and 
intellectual elite. Separate secondary schools are still typical, 
although nowadays nearly everyone continues at least to form 5 of 
the secondary school, and an increasing proportion continues to 
Ibrms 6 and 7. The structure is complicated by the fact that, during 
the past half century, separate intermediate schools have developed 
to which rather more than half of the relevant age group now go, 
instead of attending the top two classes of the primary school. 
Though they are separate, and offer a wider range of teaching than 
do primary schools, intermediate schools are controlled in the same 
way as primary schools, and we shall not distinguish between them 
when discussing the organisadon ^nd administration of the primary 
system. 

3.6 The structure is further complicated by a minority of 
schools, especially in rural areas, which overlap the primary/ 
secondary boundary line* Where there are too few pupils fof a 
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viable secondary school of the usual form 3 to form 7 type, there 
may instead be a district high school, which is a primary school 
with a secondary department to which pupils from other primary 
schools in the locality also proceed. District high schools have_ 
increasingly been replaced by two other types of school. The form 
1-7 school is in effect a combined intermediate and secondary 
school, but is not divided into separate primary and secondary 
departments. The area school (or reorganised district high school) 
is in efl'ect a unified primary and secondary school which draws 
from other local primary schools at the form 1 level, whereas the 
traditional district high school draws at form 3. 

3.7 I'hese variant patterns indicate that the primary/secondary 
division (that is, the rule that one must change school when 
advancing from form 2 to form 3) is not divinely ordained. Indeed, 
that division seems to us a consequence of history rather than of 
educational desirability, and we suspect that these and other 
variant patterns might well have become more widely adopted, as 
appropriate to the circumstances of given localities, but for the 
institutional pressures which have been generated by the primary/ 
secondary split. Such institutional pressures are apparent not only 
among the governing bodies of schools but in the separate 
organisations of primary and secondary teachers, the primary and 
secondary directorates in the head office of the department, the 
separate primary and secondary inspectorates, and (except in 
Christchurch) the separate colleges for training primary and 
secondary teachers. This is not, of course, to say that the 
differences between teaching an infant class and form 7 are un- 
important; our point is that genuine differences exist between 
several phases of the educational process, hence that there is no 
natural and universal single dividing line but a variety of possible 
boundaries, opening the way for experimentation and for adopting 
structures which suit local circumstances. In some areas there 
might well be a case, for example, for having primary schools (to 
standard 4), middle schools (to form 5), and a senior college (forms 
6 and 7). 

3.8 The history of educational administration in this country is 
littered with unsuccessful attempts to change the school system. 
They failed because the various reformers were unable to convince 
enough of the general public to overcome t he entrenched pressures. 
Accordingly, we have contented ourselves with modest proposals such as we 
believe to constitute a minimum programme for change. These proposals ate^ 
however^ designed to create growth points for further change^ as this becomis 
practical They lead above all to greater flexibility^ variety ^ and suitability 
to local circumstances* 
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3.9 However the process of schooling may be divided, problems 
are likely to occur in the transition of pupils from one school to 
another. We are not persuaded that such problems (such as occur 
at present between primary and secondary schools) can overcome 
by changes in the governing or controlling authorities of schools, 
nor even (as has sometimes been suggested) by placing all schools 
under common regional councils. Whether Johnny and Mary have 
been appropriately prepared for the work which is expected of them 
in form 3, and what can be done to ensure that their younger 
brothers and sisters are better prepared, are professional rather than 
administrative questions, for which answers should primarily be 
sought by teachers and inspectors rather than by members of school 
committees or education boards or secondary boards of governors. 
Close liamn is thus needed between primary /intermediate and secondary 
stajfsy both nationally {for example by collaboration in curriculum develops 
ment) and at a local level between each secondary school and its contributing 
primary and intermediate schools. Such liaison, especially at the 
national level, has been improving in recent years. We acknowledge 
that liaison at a local level is never easy (and is specially difficult in 
areas of high population mobility) ; but this is not to say that it is 
unimportant. This problem may warrant special attention in in- 
service training programmes for teachers, and in the work of the 
inspectorate. 

The Present System of School Government 

3.10 Each primary and intermediate school is managed by a 
school committee, elected biennially by a meeting of householders. 
It provides, out of an "incidentals'' grant, for the school's con- 
sumable stores, heating and lighting, equipment maintenance, 
cleaning and so forth, and also spends (usupMy on extra equipment) 
any funds which have been raised locally. It receives reports from 
the principal on the running of the school, and has some limited 
powers in that field, for instance to suspend a teacher, to employ 
cleaning and caretaking staff, to authorise public use of grounds and 
buildings in out-of-school hours, and to permit religious instruction. 

3.11 The primary or intermediate school's teaching staflf are 
appointed and employed by the education board for that district. 
(The country is divided into 10 such districts.) Board members 
are elected, on a ward basis, by the school committee members* 
As well as being the employing authority, the board decides how the 
funds for school maintenance shall be spent, it plans where new 
schools are to be built and old ones enlarged or replaced or closed, 
and (subject to the Government's providing the necessary funds 
and approvals) it arranges for the purchases of sites and the design 
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and construction of the resulting buildings. It administers grants 
for furniture, equipment, textbooks, libraries, and other purposes. 
It also devises the school transport system for the district, organises 
the selection of primary teacher trainees, and provides a range 
of services for other bodies, for example, accounting services for 
school committees and, in many cases, for secondary boards of 
governors. To these ends the board (unlike the school committee) 
employs a substantial and diverse staff. 

3.12 Secondary schools are generally managed by a board of 
governors. Commonly, such a board will manage a single school, 
though several of them manage two or more. Some board members 
are elected by the parents of pupils, some are nominated by other 
bodies (such as a local authority or a university), and some may be 
co-opted. Like the education board, the board of governors is an 
employing authority, appointing and controlling its teaching staff; 
but in other respects it is more like a school committee. It may have 
a rather wider range of management functions (for example, when 
there is hostel accommodation to be run), but it is not in a position 
to employ a substantial administrative staff. Indeed, the principal 
quite often serves as the secretary to his board of governors. In three 
cases, secondary boards in a locality have federated into a secondary 
schools council to provide themselves with certain common services 
(accounting, secretarial, and— in the case of the Christchurch 
Council — payroll servicing); but neither secondary boards nor 
councils are staffed to undertake such "district'' functions as an 
education board performs, for instance in deciding where funds for 
maintenance are to be spent, where new or enlarged schools are 
needed, or what buildings shall be constructed. For secondary 
schools, such decisions are normally taken in the regional offices 
of the department. 

3.13 To this point we have sketched the system of school 
government mainly as it affects the provision and servicing of the 
necessary pre-requisltes for education — teachers, buildings, equip- 
ment, consumable stores, heating and lighting and so on. Regulation 
of the processes of education itself is a more complex matter. Who 
decides what shall be taught, how it shall be taught, how discipline 
shall be maintained, and how these processes should be reviewed and 
improved? School committees, education boards, and secondary 
boards of governors have in practice only a Hmited authority in 
these fields. They may authorise certain school rules, and deal with 
the most serious infringement of them (where, for instance, expulsion 
may be involved) ; they nay decide whether certain subjects shall 
be taught (leligious instruction, in the case of a school committeej 
and optional subjects in the case of a board of governors); their 
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decisions on staffing, buildings, and equipment may well be taken in 
the light of implications about what shall be taught, and how. 
Nevertheless, many "professional" decisions are made on the one 
hand by the department or the Minister, and on the other by the 
principal and the staff of the school; in the latter case they may be 
influenced by the school committee or board of governors, but are 
not necessarily subject to its control. 

3.!4 The Minister and the department decide what subjects 
shall be taught, and (specially significant in the case of secondary 
education) what optional subjects may be taught, and issue a syllabus 
for each such subject. The department may also influence how those 
subjects are taught, as for instance through its publications and its 
in-service training programmes for teachers. (The introduction of 
the "new maths" is a conspicuous example.) The system is, however, 
not as centralised as these statements may suggest. The approved 
subject prescriptions tend to be general rather than specific, leaving 
considerable freedom to the school and the individual teacher to 
devise classroom programmes. In primary schools, for instance, the 
principal and staff will draw up programmes for the various classes 
(the "school scheme" for the year), on which the work plans 
prepared by the teachers (either individually or in groups) are then 
based. The department in turn keeps an eye on this process, and on 
other aspects of the schools professional organisation, through the 
work of its inspectorate, but this (as we explain more fully in chapter 
7) operates rather through suggestion than direction. 

3.15 School government on its "professional" side is thus com^ 
plex, a network of influences rather than a power structure. Indeed, 
it must in our view be so. The effectiveness of the processes of learn- 
ing and teaching inevitably depends on the professional capacity 
and integrity of the teacher in the classroom. Since his experience 
is limited, he can be assisted by other professionals such as principals 
and inspectors, by publications, and by further training. But it is 
important, too, that the professionals should be open to influence by 
laymen who can express views widely shared among the public 
about what schools are anH should be doing, not only (as in the case 
of the Minister) at the national level, but also at the level of the 
local community^ 

The Sehool Gomiiiittee and the Board of Governors 

3^16 There are indeed several advantages in having a pra^ 
dominantly lay governing body for each school. It helps to foster 
local interest in the school; it increases the opportunities for feedback 
from the local community to the school; it ensures that changes in 
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school policy are not made unilaterally by professionals but are 
explained and justified to laymen; and it strengthens the position 
of the principal, to the extent that in matters of controversy he need 
not stand alone but can obtain authoritative backing from repre- 
sentatives of the community. 

3.17 For these reasons we strongly favour the retention of primary/ 
intermediate school committees and secondary boards of governors ^ albeit with 
modifications shortly to be discussed. Moreover^ without questioning the 
dedication or impartiality of multi-school boards df governors where they 
presently exists we cpnsider that an individual board for each school would 
make possible a closer involvement of the local community in the manage^ 
ment of that school. We do not propose that multi-school boards of governors 
be dissolved where local opinion favours their continuance^ but we recommend 
that any appeal to the Minister from a parent4eacher association or parents^ 
association for a separate board of governors for their secondary school should 
be sympathetically considered. 

3.18 VVc recognise that a decision of a local governing body may 
occasionally generate a public controversy which attracts national 
attention, and that in such circumstances critics of the decision may 
urge the Minister of Education to intervene. At present, the law 
does not confer on the Minister any power to reverse the decision of a 
governing body, nor to issue directions to it, in matters which lie 
within its statutory competence. (Recourse may be had to the courts, 
if it be claimed that the decision is outside its competence, or has been 
improperly reached.) We have considered whether the law should be 
changed to give the Minister power to issue such directions^ and recommend 
that it should not. The number of cases in which such intervention 
would be warranted is very small, and can be regarded as a modest 
price to pay for local democracy. On the other hand, once such a 
power were conferred, the opponents of every decision would be 
entitled to invite the Minister's intervention, and even though in 
most cases he might decide to take no action, he would become 
heavily and unnecessarily involved in numerous local problems. It 
follows, of course, that governing bodies must be prepared to endure 
the consequences of their own decisions, and cannot look to the 
Minister to rescue them from controversial situations. 

Powers of Appointment 

3.19 On the face of it, it is difficult to justify giving a secondary 
school the exclusive right to appoint its teachers, while denying a 
primary or intermediate school (which may be as large, or larget) 
any effective voice in staff appointments. We are aware that a school 
committee is told which teacher the education board proposes to 
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appoint to its stalT, and is given an opportunity to object; but this 
right of objection is very different from a board of governors' right of 
selection, and it is so infrequently invoked that the School Com- 
mittees Federation has considered relinquishing it altogether. 

3.20 This difference in the powers of school committees and 
boards of governors is an apt illustration not only of divergent 
historical developments (school committees lost their powers of 
appointment in 1914) but of the impracticability of proposing a 
unifoi m pattern which ignores the facts of history. The NZEI and 
the education boards could be expected to resist, strongly and with 
eveiy prospect of success, a restoration to school committees of 
powers of appointment; and in view of the number of primary and 
intermediate schools and of appointments within them, such a 
change would in any case be impracticable. On the other hand, 
boards of governors and secondary principals could equally be 
expected to resist any suggestion that secondary schools be deprived 
of their powers of appointment; and the number of appointments in 
such schools is not so large as to make that necessary. 

3.21 Believing as we do in decentralising to the greatest practicable 
extenty we favour the retention by boards of governors of their powers of appoint- 
menl. We are nevertheless concerned at the extent to which some of 
those boards have in practice delegated to principals the responsi- 
bility for selecting staff. Certainly, we would expect a principal's 
advice on these matters to carry great weight; but appointments are 
too important a responsibility to be left to a single individual, 
however competent, and there should be some safeguards to ensure 
the full and fair \:onsideration of all applicants. Accordingly, we 
recommend that each board of governors establish an appointments committee^ 
that such a committee be required to consider the applications for every 
permanent teaching appointment^ and that in the case of senior positions that 
committee make its recommendations to the full board. Furthermore, we are 
conscious that in making appointments two sets of considerations are 
relevant: an awareness of the specific needs of the school, and a 
careful evaluation of the merits of individual applicants. The 
principal can be relied on to advise the appointments committee 
about the needs of the school, but there is a case for making available 
to that committee an independent and expert opinion on the merits 
of competing candidates, especially when the vacancy to be filled is 
that of principal or a position of responsibility. Accordingly, we 
further recommend that the board of governors be required to inform the 
district senior inspector in advance of the meeting of iU appointments committee, 
and that he or his nominee be entitled to attend those meetings at his discretion^ 
with a right to speak but not vote. (At present, he is customarily invited 
to attend the meeting at which the principal is appointed.) There may 
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also be a case for involving the national association of secondary teachers in 
appointments^ and we recommend that the department explore this possibility 
with the Secondary Schools Boards Association and the PPT A. 

3.22 We recognise that powers of appointment similar to those 
of boards of governors cannot be conferred on school committees, 
but must remain with the education boards. Such boards must 
currently be advised, when making appointments, by a statutory 
appointments committee consisting of a board member, the distri'^t 
senior inspector (primary), and an NZEI representative. This 
system is strong where the secondary appointments machinery is 
weak, and vice versa: the education board's appointments 
committee can be relied on carefully to evaluate the merits of 
individual applicants, but it cannot so easily relate their special 
interests and capabilities to the specific needs and circumstances 
of the school. For this reason, and to give the school committee as much 
scope as possible to influence the development of its schoQls^ we recommend 
that steps be taken to increase the involvement of school committees in the 
making of senior appointments. It would clearly be desirable to do so 
whenever a principal is appointed, since few decisions are of such 
importance to a school. When the position of principal of a primary 
or intermediate school falls vacant, its school committee should 
at least be given the right to submit through the education board 
to its appointments committee a statement of its views on the 
principalship, indicating any special needs, problems, or circum- 
stances in the school which should be borne in mind when the 
appointmen is being made. We believe, however, that education 
boards should go further, and invite the school committee chairman 
(or possibly his nominee) to sit with the appointments committee, 
with a right to speak but not to vote. Where this is impracticable for 
reasons of distance or otherwise, other forms of consultation (for 
example, by telephone) might be de\nsed. Instead of proposing 
uniform arrangements we recommend that the Central Advisory 
Committee be asked to advise the education boards about the 
suitability of various forms of consultation. We see no harm in some 
variation in practice, and see value in pilot schemes to test 
experimental procedures within districts. In the light of the results 
of involving school committees in the appointment of principals, 
the practicability and desirability of using such procedures for other 
senior appointments can in due course be appraised. But whether 
or not such extensions prove to be possible, we believe that primary and 
intermediate school principals should be given a greater opportunity^ through 
closer consultation^ to influence the selection of their staff. We recommend that 
the Central Advisory Committee and the education boards give attention to 
this matter too, 
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Other Increased Responsibilities for School Committees 

3.23 Under the provisions of the school committees incidentals 
grant and the new equipment scheme, the responsibility of the school 
committee for preparing an annual budget of expenditure for 
educational as well as administrative purposes has increased in 
recent years. The school committee, in close consultation with the 
principal, has to establish its priorities in such areas as the up- 
grading of educational equipment, its maintenance, and the 
provision of classroom material, as well as for current house- 
keeping expenditures. 

3.24 We welcome this trend, and look forward to further increases 
in the responsibilities of school committees. For the most part these must 
come^ we believe j from greater delegations by education boards. For example, 
we understand that one or two education boards allocate to each 
school committee a small annual grant from the board's main- 
tenance fund, so that some minor repairs can b( done promptly 
and without prior approval from the board. This illustrates one 
possible mode of increased delegation. We recommend that education 
boards^ in conjunction with district school committee associations^ explore 
ways of increasing the responsibilities of school committees^ thereby enabling 
the education boards to play a more supervisory^ supportive^ and less executive 
role* 

The School Committee/Board of Governors and the Parent- 
Teacher Association 

3.25 One of the more striking (and some would say, more 
regrettable) traditions of the New Zealand educational system is 
the amount of attention which local representatives— on school 
committees, boards of governors, and education boards — devote 
to the physical febric of schools compared to the activities which 
go on widiiii them. At one time teachers were concerned to confine 
"professional" matters to the jurisdiction of professionals, namely 
of themselves and the professional officers of the department. Since 
the 1940s a contrary trend has been strongly evident, towards a 
closer collaboration between teachers and parents in the interests 
of the education and welfare of the child; but the institutional form 
of this collaboration — the parent-teacher association which is 
customarily found in each school — has grown up alongside the 
school committee or board of governors, which has continued (till 
recently, at least) with its traditional concerns. 

3.26 During the past decade this situation has begun to change, 
in two significant and encouraging ways. First, the governing body 
(school committee or board of governors) has tended to see its 
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responsibilities in tlic wider perspective of educational needs and 
programmes. Second, parcnt-tcachcr groups have sought ways of 
co-operating more closely with governing bodies. In the Wellington 
district, for example, school committees and parent-teacher 
associations have formed a united district organisation, and in some 
primary schools a combined organisation (**school council'* or 
"school association") has been formed to carry out, often through 
specialised subcommittees, the functions previously performed by the 
school committee and the PTA. 

3.27 In welcoming these developments we hasten to add that 
we are not to be interpreted as recommending any specific form 
of liaison or unification, such as a "school association". What will 
work successfully in a given school will depend on the history of 
relationships between its PTA and its governing body, and on the 
personalities of those who are currently in leading positions in those 
organisations. There may well be a variety of viable and satisfactory 
patterns of relationship. We have no hesitation, however, in asserting 
that wherever a PTA continues to exist separate from the school's 
governing body, close liaison is needed, for several reasons. The 
governing body needs feedback from the parents in the PTA about 
the school's functioning; it also needs, when planning and budgeting 
an awareness of the school's educational programmes and proposals 
such as emerges in PTA activities; and it needs the support and 
understanding of the local community for its schemes of develop- 
ment, which can more readily be achieved through the PTA 
network than in any other way. Equally, the PTA needs to work 
through the governing body if it is to influence the policy, the pro- 
grammes, and the plans of the school. Accordingly, wherever a 
PTA exists separately from the school's governing body, it should 
be entitled to at least one representative on that body. A recom- 
mendation to that end is contained in the following section. 

The Composition and Election of School Committees 

3.28 At present, school committees are elected biennially at a 
meeting of householders; they range in size from five to nine members 
depending on the number of pupils in the school, and the principal 
attends school committee meetings as of right, though he is not a 
voting member. We favour the principle of election by those 
householders who are interested enough in their local school to 
attend a general meeting. It must, however, be recognised that the 
biennial meetings arc often not well attended. To improve this 
situation we recommend^ firsts that an election of school committee members 
be held every y ear ^ instead of in alternate y ears ^ ard that it be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual general meeting of the PTA where one exists ^ any house^^ 
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holder {as at present) being entitled to vote in that election. Second^ we 
recommend that only half of the seats on the school committee be filled at each 
such election^ thereby retaining a 2-year term of office for its members^ in the 
interest of continuity. The relatively wide interest among parents in 
PTA meetings should ensure a reasonable turnout, and we also 
consider that an annual election, together with an annual review of 
the work of the school, should increase public interest in the activities 
of the school committee. It is also appropriate since many families 
move in and out of the district each yean (In intermediate schools, it 
should be remembered, half of the pupils move out of the school 
each year, making way for a similar number of new pupils,) 

3.29 It is of course indispensable that the principal should continue to 
attend school committee meetings. We have given careful thought to the 
question whether he should be a full member with voting rights^ but have 
concluded on balance that most principals will find their position stronger if 
they maintain a distinct identity as the chief professional adviser of the 
committee and not as one voting member among several. 

3.30 Some school committees have experimented with having 
a representative of the school's staff, in addition to the principal, 
attend their meetings with full rights of participation in discussion, 
though not of voting. The arrangement appears to have worked 
very satisfactorily, giving the staff a wider opportunity to express 
their views to the committee and a better insight into its operations. 
The need for this is probably less, however, in the case of the smallest 
schools. We therefore recommend thaty in any school with more than 100 
pupils on the roily the teachivg staff be entitled to elect each year 1 of their 
number to be a non-voting member of the school committee* 

3.31 We have already stressed the need for a close liaison be- 
tween the PTA and the school committee. As a step towards this 
we recommend that the PTA be entitled to elect each year from its members 
{that isyfrom any parent of a pupil on the school roily or any teacher on the 
schooVs stqffy who has chosen to join the association) one representative to 
be an additional member of the school committee with full voting rights. 
We are, however, anxious not to narrow the opportunities for even 
closer liaison, hence we further recommend that the general meeting of 
householders at its (annual) election of school committee members be em- 
powered to decide that the PTA be entitled to elect that year more than one 
such additional member of the school committecy and to specify the number which 
it may electy up to a maximum of one less than the number of school committee 
members elected by the householders. 

3.32 To prevent the school committee becoming excessively Idrge^ we 
further recommend that the number of members elected by the householders 
be one less than at present. (The minimum size of a committee would 
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not change, since at least one member is to be elected by the PTA/ 
A school with more than 200 pupils would thus have a committee 
consisting of: 

Eight members elected by householders (four elected each 
year); 

At least one and not more than seven members elected by the 
PTA; 

The principal, without voting rights; 

One staff representative, without voting rights. 

It is, of course, possible, and indeed likely, that among the 
members elected by the PTA will be one or more members of the 
school's staff, and some people may consider it anomalous that 
they should have voting rights whereas the principal and the staff 
representative do not. We do not find it so. Their right to voting 
membership would be a consequence not of their membership of 
or selection by the school staff, but of their being chosen by the 
PTA, and the situation would only be anomalous in our view if they 
were debarred from voting whereas a parent representing the 
PTA was not. 

The Composition of Boards of Governors 

3.33 It will be recalled that boards of governors have traditionally 
consisted in part of members nominated by a variety of authorities and in part 
of representatives elected by the parents of pupils in the school^ with some 
power to co-opt. The trend in recent years has generally been towards reducing 
the proportion of nominated members and increasing that of parents' representa- 
tives. This trend is consistent with the principle which we have already 
endorsed^ of developing strong links between the school and the local community y 
hence we recommend its application to those schools whose governing bodies are 
constituted under special Acts or regulations which have not yet been amended. 

3.34 The need for close liaison between the board of governors 
and the PTA is as strong in the secondary as in the primary or 
intermediate school. However, the provisions for parents' representa- 
tives and the power to co-opt make possible effective forms of liaison 
without the statutory changes which we have recommended for 
primary and intermediate schools, 

3.35 We do, however, recommend two other changes. First, as 
in the case of primary and intermediate schools, and for the same 
reasons, there should be a representative of the teaching staffs in addition to 
the principal^ at meetings of the governing body. It would be consistent with 
the arguments set out in the previous section if the full'^time teaching staff of 
each secondary school were empowered to elect eachyear one of their number to be 
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a non-voting member of the board of governors^ and we recommend accordingly. 
We do not, however, favour student represaiiaiion on the board, 
believing that relationships between pupils and the school can better 
be improved in other ways. 

3.36 Second, the education board has traditionally nominated 
a representative on each board of governors within its district. 
However, the growth in the number of boards of governors has in 
many aieas made it impossible for ^-^ncation board members 
themselves to provide an effective link. Indeed, we believe that the time 
has come when individual education board members should be restricted to 
representing the board on one board of governors. We recommend that each 
education board adopt this as a standard practice^ and that when it consequently, 
needs to appoint as its representative on a board of governors a person other than 
one of its own membersy it select the chairman or sume other leading member of a 
local primary or intermediate school cornmittee. We are aware that this is 
occasionally done at present. It has the advantages of linking school 
committees more closely both with education boards and with the 
nearby secondary school. 

3.37 We have considered, as an alternative to the nomination 
by the education board of a member on a board of governors, the 
election of a member by the school committees of the local primary 
and intermediate schools whose pupils normally proceed to the 
secondary school (s) governed by that board. It might well be that 
in some localities this arrangement would be preferable, but in others 
it might be difficult both to introduce and to maintain. Accordingly, 
we cannot recommend it as a standard pattern, but mention it in 
case after public discussion some education boards might decide to 
delegate thus their power of nominating a member to boards of 
governors in certain appropriate localities. 

Educauon Boards 

3.38 When discussing school committees and boards of governors, 
it was convenient to deal first with their powers and functions, and 
in the light of that analysis lu •consider their composition. In the 
present instance, however, we must turn the discussion on its head 
and consider first what the education boards should be — indeed, 
whether they should exist at all. Some publicity was attracted by a 
remit passed by the 1973 Labour Pai ly Conference proposing that 
they be abolished, and their functions performed by regional offices 
of the department. It is ironic that such a suggestion should have 
gained support at a time when reports on educational administration 
in New South Wales and Canberra were proposing the adoption of a 
decentralised system of control similar to New Zealand's* 
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3.39 The education board is, in essence, a local authority, elected 
by school committees to provide certain services and to perform 
certain priority-determining functions which school committees 
themselves are too localised and administratively not strong enough 
to handle. The board's autonomy is limited, mainly because its funds 
are provided by the Central Government which consequently lays 
down standards and guidelines which it must observe. Nevertheless, 
it does exercise a real discretion, for instance in deciding (within the 
limits of its financial allocation) what new schools or enlargements 
or replacements of schools should be included in its building pro- 
gramme, what their design should be, how its funds for maintenance 
and minor capital works should be allocated, and so on. Believing as 
we do in leaving as much discretion and initiative to each locality as 
possible, we are opposed in principle to transferring such responsi- 
bilities as these to agencies of the Central Government. 

3.40 But if they are to remain with a local authority, the only 
alternative to some type of education board would be to entrust them 
(as in the United Kingdom) to large territorial authorities. If there 
were a nationwide system of regional government in existence, this 
might be a realistic possibility, and one could discuss the merits of 
special-purpose versus general-purpose authorities as they relate to 
educational administration. At the present time, however, such a 
discussion would be premature. We have as yet only one multi- 
purpose regional authority, in Auckland, and even if others are 
created (as seems likely) the time is far distant when they will be 
firmly enough established over the whole country to be seriously 
considered as possible instruments of educational administration. 

3.41 We thus find ourselves with no suitable alternative to the 
system of education boards, modified as we shall shordy suggest. 
Nor are we in any way apologetic about this conclusion, as some of 
their critics wbuld expect us to be. Certainly, education boards vary 
in quality from one district to another: but that is inevitable in any 
system of local government. There is nothing in the evidence which 
we have received to indicate that in areas where they are relatively 
weak, their critics arc debarred from seeking selection as education 
board members and Irom improving their performance; and we are 
satisfied that in the system as a whole there is real strength* 

The Compdsition and Election of Education Boards 

3.42 The main alternative to the present system of election by 
school committee members would be election by the general public 
as in the case, for example, of hospital boards. This possibility was 
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criticised in several submissions which we received, on the grounds 
that it would lead to the contesting by political parties of education 
board elections, a prospect which inspired no enthusiasm. Those 
who urged direct public election maintained that it would result 
in the return of better-qualified members; but there is no evidence 
to support that conclusion, and some reason indeed to doubt it. 
The main advantages of the present system are, in our view^ that those who 
secure election have nearly all served on school committees and hence have 
a recent first-hand knowledge of conditions in the schools^ and that those who 
are entitled to elect them can be presumed not only to have a higher than 
average interest in education generally^ but to be in a position to assess the 
competence or otherwise of the board mt.'iberfor their ward and hence to cast 
a more informed vote than could be expected from the general public. This 
opportunity to judge the performance of an individual board member is 
moreover a justification for the ward system in education board elections^ 
which we are^ on that account^ in favour of retaining. Finally, the present 
mode of election symbolises the fact that the education board is the 
school committees of the district acting collectively for certain 
common purposes. This relationship is, in our view, a valuable one, 
and needs rather to be strenghtened than impaired, 

3.43 The evidence^ and our reasonings thus lead us to endorse the 
present method of electing education board members. Members of education 
boards and school committees should, however, take as a warning 
signal the vote at the 1973 Labour Party Conference, Successfully 
to justify their continued existence, education boards must take 
steps to cultivate among school committees and the local com- 
munities they represent an awareness that the board represents the 
committees of the individual primary and intermediate schools, 
and is responsive to their nef*ds and receptive to their ideas. The ward 
mepiber must, for instance, take care to meet his school committees 
regularly, and not only when he is seeking re-election. District 
associations of school committees must also recognise that it is in 
the interests of the boards as well as of themselves that ward elections 
should be contested by well-qualified candidates, that in the absence 
of a party system the process of recruiting and nominating such 
candidates is liable to be haphazard, and hence, that members of 
the district association may well have some responsibility to see 
that appropriate people are encouraged tc stand. To sum up: what 
the system needs is not drastic surgery but a tonic to give it greater 
vitality, and the most effective tonic would be more keenly-contested 
elections. 

3.44 Among the possible minor changes in the composition of education 
boar'fs are the addition of some nominated or co-opted members. There may 
be, for example, some advantage in having a teachers' representative 
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on the board, and some discussions have been hHd to fhar. end. 
While we have no objections to this, the case for it seeins much less 
strong than the case for having such a representative on the school 
committee or board of governors. Given that the education board 
receives professional advice from the district senior inspector 
(primary), there seems no obvious unity of interest among the 
teachers in its district iti most of its priority-determining business; 
and where such an interest exists (for example, on some archi- 
tectural matters, or in commenting on items of school equipment) 
it could most effectively be represented on the relevant committee 
of the board (as in the case of the appointments committee at 
present) rather than on the board itself Teachers are, in any case, 
able to maintain close contact with the board and its staff*, on 
matters of common interest, through the NZEI Committee of 
Branches. 

3.45 However, we note that most education boards have 
recently co-opted a (non-voting) teacher representative, and we 
cannot see that the public interest is thereby jeopardised in any way. 
Indeed, we suggest that education boards be formally given power to co-opt 
a limited number of full members [sayy two or three). In this way a board 
might, add to its ranks not only a teachers* representative but also 
a representative of the relevant regional authority, if and when such 
authorities become widely established, 

3.46 The question of the representation of secondary boards of 
governors on education boards will be considered later in this 
chapter. 

The Powers and Activities of Education Boards 

3.47 We shall also reserve for later discussions the question of 
the possible servicing by education boards of secondary schools, and 
we have already proposed in an earlier section that education boards 
take steps, " through closer consultation or through delegation, to 
increase the effectiveness of primary and intermediate school 
committees. Otherwise^ we recommend that education boards retain their 
present powers and functions^ and that the Minister of Education consider 
increasing their responsibilities in the following areas: 

(a) Kindergartens — The education board could provide for the 
kindergarten associations within its district, working drawings and 
specifications for new buildings and extensions to kindergartens 
(in accordance with codes laid down by the department after 
consultation with the Kindergarten Teachers Association and the 
Kindergarten Union) and could call tenders, arrange contracts, 
and supervise the erection of those buildings, 
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It could service the payroll of kindergarten associations, super- 
vise the conditions under which relieving teachei^ are appointed, 
administer such matters as leave for kindergarten teachers, and 
deal with individual kindergarten teachers on all matters relating to 
the administration of their conditions of service. It could compile 
the kindergarten term returns, balance sheets, statements of accounts, 
and reports to the department, and could channel State grants to 
the individual kindergartens and to kindergarten associations. 

None of these suggested functions are intended to interfere with 
the direct relationship between the individual kindergarten teacher 
and the kindergarten association as employing authority, nor should 
they be permitted to do so. 

(b) Play centres — The education board could receive and compile 
the term returns (on which statistics and departmental grants are 
based), could submit the resulting claims to the department and 
channel the State grants to play centres and play centre associa- 
tions. This work is at present done in the department's regional 
offices, but as pre-school advisers are being based on board districts 
instead of the regional offices it would n^ake for closer liaison if it 
were done by board staff. Again, no interference in the work of the 
play centre associations is envisaged. 

(c) The Department of Education— The education board could 
provide accommodation and administrative servicing, under con- 
ditions agreed between the department and the board, for such 
departmental officers located in its district as inspectors of schools, 
departmental advisers (including pre-school advisers), and perhaps 
even National Library Service staff such as organising school 
librarians. 

(d) Registered Private Schools — At present the education board 
administers for such schools, transport services, and the equipment 
scheme. It could play a bigger part in administering other forms of 
public assistance received by them, and in providing a wider range 
of services. 

(e) Mew Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing — The branches of 
this league employ over 20 teachers for whose salaries, and certain 
other expenses, the department is responsible. Education boards 
might take over the payment of these salaries and grants* 

The Number and Size of Educatioti Board Districts 

3.48 There is scope^ we believe^ for considerable variation in the siie 
and population of education board districts* However, it must be recog- 
nised that extreme cases may present problems calling for action. 
Above a certain si^e, a board member^s ward will cover too many 
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schools and too extensive a district for eflcctivc representation. 
Below a certain size, the board will be unable economically to 
employ a staff large and diverse enough to provide the full range of 
services needed to support the work of the schools. 

3.49 Most board districts arc still based on the provinces which 
were abolished almost a century ago. The South Auckland district 
was divided off from the Auckland district In 1954, and there have 
been a few boundary adjustments elsewhere, but compared with 
most branches of organisation and administration in this country 
the system has exhibited remarkable stability. The Currie Com- 
mission (1962) suggested some changes, and recommended that an 
education board boundary commission be established to conduct a 
detailed examination; the creation of three new boards, and the 
transfer of Marlborough schools to the Nelson board, were among 
the resulting recommendations, but little was done, and the boundary 
commission ceased to exist. 

3.50 During the past decade, rapid growth has continued in 
the Auckland board district: the number of primary pupils there 
has for some years been greater than in the whole of the South Island ; 
it increased from about 90,000 to about 130,000 in the decade 
1962-72, with a resulting increase in the number of primary and 
intermediate schools by more than 100 to reach 463. The Auckland 
board has for many years shown a gratifying readiness to consider 
boundary changes, supporting the inquiries which led to the estab- 
lighment of the South Auckland board and providing essential 
services during the transition period. The Auckland board now believes 
that Northland {about 150 schools) is ripe for separation; and as a transitional 
measure it is enlarging its office in VVhangarei to enable it to administer 
primary educational services in Northlandy delegating power for that purpose 
to an executive committee of local board members which is to supervise the 
work of the VVhangarei office. We ivelcome this move^ and recommend that 
it he regarded as the initial step towards the early creation of a separate 
Northland education board. 

3.51 Even after the separation of Northland, the Auckland 
board district will still be one of the largest and most rapidly 
growing, and further division may in due course become necessary, 
as the Auckland board itself recognises. However, for purposes of 
planning it would, in our view, be undesirable to reduce its district 
to less than that of the Auckland Regional Authority, if this could 
possibly be avoided. 

3.52 The South Auckland district (403 schools) is the second 
largest, and the Currie Commission foresaw a need to establish a 
separate board for the Bay of Plenty. However, tlic establishment at 
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Rotorua of un olUcc oi' tlic Soutli Auckland board seems to have 
removed many of the previous difficulties, and we recommend no change 
for the time beings though further growth may in due course necessitate a 
division of the South Auckland district. 

3.53 At the other extreme we have Nelson (63 schools), Taranaki 
(114), and Southland (126). In considering the minimum size for 
economic provision of the range of services needed, allowance must 
be made not only for present board activities but also for prospective 
changes. Several suggestions we make in this report imply some ' 
increase in the volume of work handled by board staff, hence the 
smaller boards should become more viable, other tilings being equal. 
On the other hand, a district should be large enough to justify the 
provision of a team of inspectors and advisers, and a range of 
specialist services, wide enough to meet the needs of teachers, 
children, and parents in a reasonably efficient and economic fashion. 
The smaller districts need to be considered from this standpoint; 
our impression is that Taranaki and Southland might be viable with 
a not unreasonable amount of borrowing of specialists from other 
districts, but that Nelson falls well below the minimum size required 
to satisfy these professional criteria. Accordingly, we must suggest that 
once again consideration be given to establishing a combined Nelson/ 
Marlborough education district, aware though we are that local 
interests succeeded in defeating a similar proposal when it was recom- 
mended by the Education Board Boundary Commission a decade ago. 

3.54 A related question which can conveniently be dealt with at 
this point is the review of ward boundaries. It has been suggested to 
us that these have sometimes changed more slowly than they should 
have done in view of shifts in population, hence in the distribution of 
schools and of pupils. The initial responsibility for maintaining a 
suitable pattern of wards, resulting in a reasonably even distribution 
of the burdens of representation among all board members, should 
lie with the individual board. However, we recognise that inertia is 
sometimes difficult to overcome, and that a disinterested judgment 
is sometimes helpful in disputes over representation. Accordingly, 
we suggest that the Education Boards Association should keep an eye on 
this problem, and should be prepared^ when necessary^ to set up a small 
committee of inquiry to investigate complaints about obsolete ward boundaries 
in a given district and to suggest remedies. 

District Orgatiisation for Secondary Schools 

3.55 As we have already made clear in an earlier section, we 
believe that secondary boards of governors are a valuable part of 
educational administration, and that they should retain their impor- 
tant powers such as the selecting of their staff. 
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3.56 This said, it is nevertheless a fact that secondary schools, 
like primary and intermediate schools, have only a limited adminis- 
trative capacity because they lack a large and diverse administrative 
staff. This will remain true even if, as we hope, the Government 
gives effect to the recommendation of the March 1972 Report on 
Secondary School Administration (the '^Bursars" Report) that an 
executive officer be added to the staffing establishment of the larger 
secondary schools, thereby relieving the existing administrative 
burden on their principals. 

3.57 With a partial exception in the three areas (containing 
26 schools) in which secondary schools councils have been established, 
the secondary schools lack an administrative agency at the district 
level which can provide economically the administrative services 
which are available to pr'rnary and intermediate schools through the 
officers of the education board. In some districts, many boards of 
governors have contracted with the education board for the supply 
of such services as payroll processing, the payment of accounts and 
preparation of financial records, and the provision of secretarial 
services for the board of governors. In other districts they have been 
reluctant to do so* To ensure the efficient payment of teachers' 
salaries, the Minister of Education has recently required all boards of 
governors (except those serviced by the Christchurch Secondary 
Schools Council) to arrange for their payrolls to be processed by the 
education board in their district, a decision which provoked protests 
from some of them. 

3.58 This controversy is significant, in our view, only because 
it shows how little understanding there is of real problems and 
opportunities in secondary administration. To deprive a board of 
governors of the right to decide where its payroll processing is done 
is not a significant infringement of its responsibilities for school 
policy. Nor, for that matter, would be analogous arrangements for 
paying its bills, keeping its financial records, or even providing 
secretarial services for board meetings. To make an issue of principle 
out of these matters of routine administrative servicing is to grasp 
at the shadows of power and to ignore its substance. 

3.59 To identify that substance, we must ask what it is which 
gives the education board its power. The answer lies, not in the 
routine servicing which it performs for school committees, but in 
its activities of planning and programming, notably of fixing the 
priorities for buildings and maintenance, of deciding where new 
schools shall be built and of what design they shall be; and of 
assessing the needs of its schools and allocating its resources 
accordingly. In the field of secondary education, the substance of 
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that power is in the hands of the department, which makes the 
equivalent decisions. Even in Christchurch, where the largest and 
most developed of the secondary schools councils exists, it has for the 
most part confined its activities to routine administrative servicing 
and has been slow to grapple with certain matters of district policy. 

3.60 The lack of representative district organisations to settle the 
priorities for secondary education which the education board settles 
for primary and intermediate education is hardly recognised in the 
submissions which we have received. It nevertheless represents, in 
our view, the most obvious gap in the system of local control over 
education. This has consequences not only for the secondary schools, 
for whom decisions are made in what is in many cases a remote 
regional office of the department; it has consequences for the 
department, too, since the load which it could once handle without 
too much diflkulty when there were only a few secondary schools 
becomes increasingly burdensome as the total rises. As recently as 
1945 there were only 69 State secondary schools (excluding district 
high schools) in this country; by 1972 the total had risen to 223, 
over 50 of which had been opened in the previous decade. 

3.61 If secondary boards of governors are really interested in 
power and autonomy, in running their own show in their own way 
to the greatest possible extent, then some form of secondary repre- 
sentative council at the district level, supported by a substantial and 
diverse administrative staff, is obviously needed* If, on the other 
liand, each board is concerned only with the management of its 
own school and with improving the relationships between its staff, 
its pupils, their parents, and the local community, then it needs only 
limited powers and cannot reasonably complain if some other 
authority makes the decisions and performs the tasks which are 
beyond the perspectives of the administrative capacity of an 
individual schooK 

3.62 As we have said, the potentialities of district organisation 
in secondary education are hardly recognised in the submissions 
which we received. On the other hand, it is clear that under the 
pressure of events, many boards of governors are now beginning to 
think seriously about a district level of organisation, under 
secondary schools councils. Accordingly, we have worked out some 
alternative patterns, each of which appears to meet the needs of the 
situation, among which a choice could be made; andwe envisage that 
diflerent patterns might prove acceptable in difTerent parts of the 
country. There is no reason, in our view, for insisting on uniformity. 

3.63 Before sketching these organisation patterns, we must 
make it clear that each of them involves some change from the 
present situation, in the form of common servicing, a common 
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system of district adrniiiisiration, and a unified inspectorate. We 
devote the final section of this chapter to discussing the unified 
inspcctoruie, but must deal here with the other common features. 

3.64 It is an obvious deficiency of the present system that 
property supcr\'isors are duplicated throughout the country, one 
set being employed by education boards to inspect primary and 
intermediate school buildings and assess their maintenance needs, 
and another set working out of the regional offices of the department 
to perform the same functions for secondary schools. Each of the 
alternative patterns which we propose provides for a single set of 
property supervisors at district level. Extending the argument 
further, it would similarly be undesirable, supposing that secondary 
boards were to establish their own representative district councils, 
that they in turn should employ a separate team of property 
supervisors, or for that matter establish a separate planning office 
with its own maps and its own architects and draughtsmen, or a 
separate finance office with its own accountants and accounting 
machines, and so. on. What is needed is a single^ multi-purpose 
administrative machine at the district levels potentially available to a variety 
of users {preschool and secondary as well as primary). 

3.65 Given that an administrative machine of this kind exists, 
it should be used to perform any routine processes for a secondary 
school which it can handle more efficiently and economically than 
can the school's own administration, regardless of whether or not 
secondary boards decide to establish their own representative 
district councils. Such councils, if they were created, would be 
concerned primarily with matters of district policy and priorities, 
not with routine servicing, though they should be entided W share 
in the management of the district administration* Similarly, the 
individual board of governors is concerned with policy and priorities 
at the level of the individual school. To have the school payroll 
processed in a district office impairs neither of these concerns, and 
is, in our view, an obviously sensible arrangement, in view of the 
complexities of payroll administration. Similarly, we believe that a 
district office is better equipped to handle the payment of accounts and the 
regular preparation of financial statements and balance sheets than is the 
secondary schoors own administration^ and suggest that it take over those 
functions^ toOy on a contract basis^ except where a secondary schools council 
already exists which is efficiently and economically performing them. 

3.66 Secretarial servicing for the board of governor* is, however, 
a less clear-cut issue. The principal should noty in our view^ serve as 
secretary to his board of governors^ since this is a clerical and not a 
professional function. We recognise that in some areas the educa- 
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tion board or (where one exists) the secondary schools council 
provides this service effectively. In more remote and sparsely 
settled localities, however, this is unlikely to be economic. Boards of 
governors of secondary schools on the West Coast could hardly be 
serviced from Christchurch. In some cases a local sub-office of the 
district administration may provide a solution. In some schools where 
a bursar or executive officer is appointed, he might, in our view, be 
the most appropriate secretary even though we acknowledge that 
his main responsibility must be to assist the principal, not the board. 
The problem admits of no universal solution, hence we can recom- 
mend no more than that the district office should provide this service 
when it is practicable and economic for it to do so. 

3.67 A district office might well take over not only some of the 
routine servicing for which boards of governors have hitherto had 
to make provision, but also some of the work so far done in tae 
department's regional offices. Property inspection is an example 
already mentioned, which might well include not only the assess- 
ment of maintenance needs but also the supervision of maintenance 
works for secondary as well as for primary schools; such supervision 
could more effectively be provided from 10 or 11 than from only 3 
centres. Again, the transfer to district offices of secondary school pay- 
roll servicing makes it appropriate to give them also the respon- 
sibility for certain related "conditions of service'* matters for 
secondary teachers, at present handled by the teachers division in 
the regional offices. Similarly, the district office could handle some 
of the work of the stores division in the regional offices, in supplying 
equipment and stores to secondary schools, though we recognise 
that it would be convenient for that division to retain certain 
functions, for instance in bulk purchasing. Ge-iCrally, the aim 
should be to devolve executive authority wherever possible to the 
district or to the individual school, leaving the department in a 
predominantly supervisory and co-ordinating role. 

3.68 We turn now to ^he problem of who should control this 
district administrative machine. This is a question to which several 
answers are at least theoretically possible. The main alternative 
patterns of district organisation which we would regard as accep- 
able are sketched in the following four sections. 

Pattern li The Unified District Council 

3.69 If history did not exist, and we were called on to invent a 
new administrative framework for sub-tertiary education, it would 
be sensible to create a set of district education authorities, each 
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consisting of a council and its supporting staff, as well as a central 
department of education and separate governing bodies for the in- 
dividual schools. The district staff would,consist in the main, of a 
unified inspectorate, together with sections dealing with routine 
district servicing, planning and design, and property supervision. 
The district council would consist, in the main, of representatives, 
each elected by the governing bodies of all the institutions — pre- 
school, primary, intermediate, secondary — within its ward, 

3.70 Among the funds channelled to the council would be a 
unified grant for capital works, and a unified grant for maintenance. 
The council, advised by its planning and design staff, its property 
supervisors and its inspectors, would thus be responsible for deciding 
how much of its capital grant to spend on new kindergartens and 
how much on the replacement of obsolete primary schools, and 
whether the maintenance needs of this intermediate school were 
more pressing than those of that secondary school. The council would 
be the controlling authority for primary and intermediate schools, 
but pre-school organisations and secondary schools would continue 
to appoint their own teachers, 

3.71 It would not be administratively difficult to introduce an 
organisation of this kind; all that is needed is to replace the education 
boards with district edur-^^'on councils, transfer to them the board- 
like functions performed tcr secondary education by the department, 
strengthen the boards' staff to perform their present functions for a 
wider range of schools, and unify the inspectorate. It would, however, 
be politically difficult. Only in Southland, and to a Hmited extent in 
Northland, have we discerned any substantial willingness to contem- 
plate such an abrupt change from past traditions and present 
practices. The unknown factor, which will lead many to feel that 
such a change would be a leap in the dark, lies in the method of 
electing the council. Who can tell what would be the interests and 
predispositions of a council member elected by a mixed constituency 
of pre-school, primary, intermediate, and secondary governing bodies? 

Pattern 2t The Bipartite District Council 

3.72 To allay the fears of those who are reluctant to take such a 
leap in the dark, representation on the council could be sectional — 
so many councillors to be elected by pre-school authorities, so many 
by school committees, and so many by boards of governors. In all 
other respects, patterns 1 and 2 arc identical. The main difficulty in 
this case would lie in devising an acceptable basis of representation. 
In 1972, for every child in pre-school there were 4 in State secondary 
schools and 10 in State primary or intermediate schools, for the 
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country as a whole. If pupil numbers are to be the basis of repre- 
sentation, pre-school and secondary representatives would clearly be 
permanently in a small minority. To many members of boards of 
governors, such a change would seem not so much a leap in the dark 
as a leap off a cliff; and the drop would be even further If representa- 
tion were by schools and not by pupil numbers. Given this fear on the 
pan of secondary governing bodies of being swamped by a prepon- 
derance of school committee representatives, the only acceptable 
version of pattern 2 might be an equal number of primary/ 
intermediate and secondary representatives on the council, with an 
independent chairman, (This would entail excluding kindergartens 
and play centres from the priority-determining activities of the 
council, though the district authority might well provide routine 
services for pre-school authorities,) Whether education boards would 
be happy to extinguish themselves in return for equal representation 
on the resulting councils must be a matter for speculation. 

Pattern 3: Separate District Authorities 

3.73 To take the heat out of the representation issue, pattern 2 
could be amended by substituting for the unified grant for capital 
works and the unified grant for maintenance, separate grants in each 
case for the primary/intermediate and the secondary schools (and 
possibly others for pre-schools). The priority-determining work of 
the council could then be delegated to committees, one for instance 
consisting of the school committee representatives and another of 
representatives of boards of governors. Indeed, the situation can 
better be visualised by thinking not of a unitary council, but rather 
of separate bodies, one being the education board, another a 
secondary schools council for the same district, and a third the 
district pre-school committee, which establish a joint management 
committee for the purpose of supervising the administrative machine 
which serves each of them. The pre-school authorities could be 
represented on such a body, since equality of primary and secondary 
representation would not be of vital importance so long as the 
secondary representatives knew that they had the exclusive right to 
fix their own priorities for capital works and maintenance within 
their own section of the budget. 

3.74 In som^ ,wts of the country it would doubtless take time 
to erode old suspicions, and to learn how to supervise successfully the 
common administrative machinery. Pattern 3 might well prove 
acceptable to the interested organisations, however, since the only 
body which would lose any power is the department. Moreover, it 
seems realistic to hope that once pre-school, primary, and secondary 
representatives have been drawn together for these limited purposes 
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and have become acciislnmcd to using the same board room and 
being advised by the same officers, they may well see advantages in 
setting up joint committees to deal with certain common problems. 
As confidence increased, an element might even be incorporated in 
the budget without earmarking, in the hope that it might be 
allocated on the basis of acknowledged need rather than of sectional 
advantage. 

Pattern 1: The Education Board as District Authority 

3.75 If none of the patterns previously sketched proved accept- 
able in a given district (and it will b^ recalled that we favour a 
variety of patterns through the country if districts have different 
preferences), the minimum change which we would regard as 
acceptable would be to expand the present education board admini- 
stration into a district administration of the type envisaged, by 
transferring to it the property super\'ision staff from the department's 
regional offices, by making it responsible for the routine servicing of 
pre-school and secondary institutions, and by providing it with a 
unified inspectorate. The department's regional office would, how- 
ever, continue to make the decisions about secondary school main- 
tenance priorities (using the reports supplied by the district property 
supervisors), and about the siting and design of new secondary 
schools and other secondary capital works. 

3.76 In view of the range of service functions provided by the 
district administration for pre-school and secondary institutions, 
it would be appropriate for the boards of governors in the district 
to elect (say) two representatives to the education board, and for 
the district pre-school associations to do the same. These representa- 
tives could form a subcommittee to oversee the servicing of their 
institutions by the board's staff, and might help to ventilate problems 
of common concern to the pre-school, primary, and secondary sectors. 

Final Comments on the Alternative Patterns 

3.77 In concluding ihis portion of our discussion, we must 
stress that we do not regard the continuance of the present situation 
as an acceptable variant. Each of the patterns sketched differs from 
the present one in that it contains a single multi-purpose admin- 
istration at the district level, providing a range of services to all pre- 
tertiary educational institutions in such fields as accounting and 
record-keeping, payroll servicing, administration of teachers' 
conditions of service, property inspection and supervision of main- 
tenance works, supply of stores and equipment, architectural 
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services, and so on. It so happens that there is already in each district 
an administration experienced in these fields, namely the staff of the 
education board, and it would be wasteful to duplicate it. (Indeed, 
where duplication currently exists between the regional office and 
the board's office it should be eliminated by transferring operations 
as far as possible to the board's office and giving the region an 
auditing and supervising role.) What is needed is thus— to give 
the board's office the right and the responsibility to service pre- 
school and secondary institutions, as well as the primary and inter- 
mediate schools which are within the board's present jurisdiction. 

3.78 This does not mean transferring pre-school and secondary 
institutions to education board control, for two reasons. First, 
the services which the board's office would provide in no way impair 
the authority of the governing body in determining policy for its 
own pre-school centre or secondary school. Second, it is at the dis- 
cretion of the pre-schuol and secondary authorities within the 
district whether the office which provides these services continues 
to be managed by the education board. That would happen only 
if they opted for pattern 4; but the choice is open to them to enter 
into partnership with the representatives of the primary and inter- 
mediate schools to control the district office by selecting one of the 
other patterns. In making that decision, supervision of the machinery 
for administrative servicing is by no means the only consideration, 
and indeed, in our view, is not the most important one. The key 
question is rather whether the governing bodies of secondary 
sciiools would prefer to set up their own representative authority 
at district level to make the decisions about policies and priorities 
at present made by the department. If they chose to do so, the 
district office would become much more than a servicing agency; 
it would also be the source of information and advice which such a 
representative authority would need in formulating policies and 
determining priorities. 

3.79 Finally, we must repeat that the choice should be made 
separately within each district. There is no reason why a single 
uniform pattern should be adopted throughout the country. We 
should also add that we do not see the alternatives as stages in an 
evolutionary process, with all districts ultimately ending up with 
the same pattern. 

A Unified Inspectorate 

3.80 One of our major concerns throughout this report has been 
to promote and strengthen, where possible, the continuity of the 
educational process. Early in this chapter we suggested that this 
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was to be sought tliruugii improved pi-ofessional liaison rather than 
through changing the struct'u-c of school government. We regard 
as crucial to this improvement in professional Haison the unification 
of the field inspectorate. This has accordingly been a common 
feature of all the alternative patterns of district organisation which 
we have outlined. 

3.81 We think of the inspectorate being unified both opera- 
tionally, in the sense that the hitherto separate primary and second- 
ary inspectorates would work out of (and be serviced by) the same 
district office, often in teams; and functionally, since the inspectors 
individually and in their teams would be concerned with the excel- 
lence of the process of education as a whole within their district, 
not just with schools of a specific type. We shall have more to say in 
chapter 7 about the structure of the inspectorate. 

3.82 Our reason for advocating this unification is quite simple. 
There are many forces within the education system which are resist- 
ant to change, specially when there is a move to bring the primary 
and secondary elements closer together. We consider that the organisation 
of primary and secondary education into two self-contained structures is 
quite indefensible whether on professional or on social grounds. Its only 
justification is to be found in the early history of the emerging nation, 
and its survival is an unhappy witness to the innate conservatism 
of the education process and to the tenacity with which sectional and 
vested interests, both professional and institutional can withstand 
the needs and the spirit of the times. 

3.83 In consequence the department remains the only agency 
capable of bridging the gulf between the two levels. If, however, ii is 
to achieve this, a direction in which it has been moving, for instance, 
in its work of curriculum reform, it must not only reshape its own 
internal administrative structure, which indeed it is in process of 
doing (see chapter 7), out make this reform manifest by the uni- 
fication of its own professional field services into one school inspec- 
torate well designed to give the maximum professional support to 
all levels of prc-tertiary education. 
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Chapter 4 SECONDARY TO TERTIARY 



Introduction 

4.1 In the preceding chapter we considered the organisation 
of the school system. In the next, wc shall examine the university, 
technical institute, and teachers college systems, and the relation- 
ships between them. But before doing so, we must pause to recognise 
that tliere are problems which may be overlooked if attention is 
thus confined to existing institutions, and that there arc proposals 
for meeting them which do not fit neatly into either the ''secondary*' 
or the ''tertiary" category. 

Nature of Current Problems 

4.2 Hehind these problems lie certain trends which must first 
be identified. Once primary education was virtually universal but 
secondary education was limited, for the most part, to those intend- 
ing to adx ance to university studies and /or professional employ- 
ment. Subsequently, education as far as form 5 level became 
virtually universal, whilst those intending to matriculate went on 
to forms 6 and possibly 7. Within the past decade or more, an 
appreciable proportion of pupils have continued to form 6, and 
lately even to form 7, without intending to enter a university or 
otherwise to qualify themseKes for professional employment. The 
number of pupils in forms 6 and 7 has more than doubled during 
the past decade. The statistics which we have looked at, relating to 
the late sixties and early seventies, suggest that little over half of 
those entering form 6 have subsequently qualified for admission 
to university, whilst barely a third of them have in fact enrolled 
at a university. 

4.3 This suggests that a wider range of teacliing may well be 
more appropriate nowadays for many students in forms 6 and 7 
than the academic preparation needed by prospective matri- 
culants. Yet such information as wc have obtained about form 6 
programmes indicates rather a continuing preoccupation with a 
narrow range of subjects — indeed, a range much narrower even 
than can be exphMued by University Entrance requirements. The 
figures for 1971, for example, show that most form 6 pupiln followed 
Univei '.k/ Entrance type courses, and that only a third of the permis- 
sible University Entrance subjects attracted any substantial number 
of enrolments; the several language options, together with art, music, 
economics, accountancy, applied maths, and technical drawing, do 
not seem to have figured in mo.st pupils' programmes of study. 
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There arc a mmibei' of possible reasons for this continuation in 
changed chxumstances of traditional form 6 course patterns: con- 
servatism in pupil altitudes, the influence of teachers and of parents, 
and supposed expectations of prospective employers, are a few 
which spring to mind. I. is, however, probable that the constraints 
are to an important extent institutional— that in a given school, 
limitations of staffing, accommodation, timetabling, equipment, 
and the undesirabllity (on botli economic and educational grounds) 
of very small classes, prevent the offering of more than a narrow 
range of course options to form 6 (and a fortiori, to form 7) pupils. 

4.5 Such institutional limitations are specially likely in smaller 
secondary schools, hence in rural areas. The resulting inequality 
of educational opportunity for senior pupils between town and 
countryside is thus a further cause for concern. 

4.6 The problems arising from the disposition of a higher 
proportion of pupils to enter the sixth and seventh forms inter- 
relate with those arising from another and even more recent 
trend, identified (as it affects secondary principals) in the following 
extract from the ^^Bursars" Report:* 

^* Ever-increasing numbers in the senior forms and the tendency for 
modern youth to question, and at times actively oppose, traditional 
authority have forced principals to consider new methods of school 
government, special conditions in the senior school, and new approaches 
in teaching techniques. In some of the larger centres student activist 
groups have been formed, and, even though these have in general been 
transitory and have affected only a minority of pupils, the subversive 
influences behind them have been a source of serious concern and worry 
to principals to the detriment of their other school work and their 
health. 

This sa ne questioning of authority, the tremendous pressures 
brought upon teenagers, and a lessening, even at times an abrogation, 
of parentui authority have unsettled pupils in their outlook and in 
their personal relationships. This, in turn, has magnified the time 
spent by principals in the counselling of pupils and in dealing with 
child welfare and police cases." 

4.7 About the causes of these phenomena there will be a variety 
of views, involving for example the social climate, the mass media, 
affluence, and the imitation of university students in this country 
or overseas. We are fortunately not called on to provide a diagnosis, 
unless it is supposed that the disorders arise from defects in New 
Zealand's educational organisation and administration. Certainly 
the unrest has often been directed at aspects of school organisation, 
such as compulsory assembly, regulations governing appearance and 
behaviour, the disciplinar/ system, and participation in school 

* Report on Secondary School Administratiottt March 197 2y p. 13. 
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government; but wc suspect tliut these have been its occasions 
rather than its causes, and that the malaise lies deeper, since it 
appeared at about the same time in other countries whose schools 
had quite diflerent regulations and systems of discipline. Accord- 
ingly, the problem (as it affects our inquiry) is not one of dealing 
with its causes but of attempting to abate its efiects. 

4.8 To do so it may well he necessaryy in our view, to draw a sharper 
dividing line between the senior and the more junior levels of secondary 
education than has yet been done, so as to recognise institutionally that many 
sixth and seventh formers feel themselves to have more in common with 
students in tertiary institutions than leilh children in forms 3 to 5. There 
may indeed be valid educational reasons for drawing such a dis- 
tinction. We note for instance that the document Aims for New 
Zealand Education^ prepared for the Advisory Council on Educational 
Planning in 1972 and used as a working paper for the Educational 
Priorities Conference, identifies* the senior forms of the secondary 
school as a separate educational level with its own characteristic 
aims and tasks, among which it lists the following: 

(a) The development of personal autonomy and responsibility, 

(b) The fostering of intellectual and emotional independence 
from parents and other adults, 

(c) The nurturing of the idealism and social consciousness 
typical of the young adult. • , , 

(g) Opportunity to continue learning how to live and work 
with members of the opposite sex. 

It thus concludes that the school environment should provide 
"that degree of freedom which students need to learn to handle 
the independence of adult life" and suggests that "accommodation 
for this level might be in a separate institution from that 
catering for the lower levels", or if not, that it be at least 
"clearly demarcated and provide markedly different facilities", 

4.9 We justify this brief excursion into the terrain of the 
other working parties since it thus leads to organisational 
implications To the extent that the analysis is accurate, 
separate institutions {or at least separate facilities) may be both what 
sixth and seventh formers want, and what they need. One of the following 
conclusions would appear to follow. First, that within existing secondary 
schools there should be a more distinct upper school than is generally the 
case at present. Second, that there should be a greater overlap between 
secondary schools and tertiary institutions^ so that secondary pupils can 
become tertiary students at u/hichever of several transfer points they feel 

*loc, f//., p. 31. 
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ready to accept the responsibilities of that status. Third, that an 
alternative mode of progression beyond form 5 be introduced^ namely, 
the proposed community colleges. Or fourth^ that forms 6 and 7 be 
detached from secondary schools and placed in a new form of institution 
which we shall call senior colleges. In the following sections we 
amplify these alternatives. 

Stratified Secondary Schools 

4.10 To establish within existing secondary schools a more 
distinct upper school is undoubtedly the easiest of the alternative 
paths to follow. Much could probably be done towards that 
end in many schools through changes in organisation, without the 
costs and delays which new buildings for new institutions 
would entail. Furthermore, the dislocative eflccts of a further 
change in locale for the many pupils who will already have been 
at separate primary and intermediate schools, as well as their 
current secondary school, would thereby be avoided. On the 
other hand, it is often easier to establish new patterns in new 
than in existing institutions, which tend to have an inertia of 
their own. Moreover, maintaining the present structure would 
perpetuate the problem previously noted of restricted course 
offerings in the upper school, except where (as among the private 
schools in Masterton) several schools co-operate to provide more 
diverse programmes. 

Secondary /Tertiary Overlap 

4.11 A limited overlap exists at present between secondary 
schools and universities, in that many pupils can choose whether 
to enter a university after form 6 or form 7. There seems little 
scope for extending this, and its effects are in any case 
confined to the minority of upper school pupils who enter a 
university. There is a larger overlap between the secondary 
schools and the technical institutes, but this would only provide 
a genuine choice for many upper school pupils if the technical 
institutes were to offer more general courses at the form 6 and 
form 7 level. Hitherto the energies of the technical institutes 
have been almost completely absorbed in expanding to meet the 
training needs of technicians and tradesmen, but it is by no 
means impossible that they might develop a range of courses 
(sciences, mathematics, languages, and economics are obvious 
starting points) which many students who would otherwise be 
in forms 6 and 7 might Nvish to take, either to round off their 
general education or in preparation for technical or university 
training. This is a possibility which should, we believe, be 
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borne in mind within tlic technical institutes. Apart from the 
Tact that it might be o( lower priority to them than the 
elaboration of their trades and technical programmes, there are 
two points which can be urged against it. One is that it is by 
no means a complete solution to tlic problems raised, since it 
would provide an overlap only in those centres in which technical 
institutes exist. The second, and more disturbing, is that by 
tending to reduce numbers in sixth and seventh forms it might have 
the effect of reducing still further the range of programmes 
available to those who remained in the upper school. 

The Community College and the Upper School 

4.12 With the recent publication by the department of its 
feasibility study A Hawkers Bay Community College^ the shape 
which the proposed community colleges are likely to take has 
become clearer. It seems probable that they will be established 
in such secondary cities as Napier/Hastings, Whangarei, New 
Plymouth, Invercargill, and Rotorua, to serve their needs and 
those of the surrounding districts in two main ways: as small 
technical institutes, and as centres for adult education, . (In 
New Plymouth and Invercargill the existing technical institute 
would presumably become the community college, by developing as 
a centre for adult education.) This conception combines two 
elements in the policy of the present Government, namely, an 
intention to increase the availability of continuing education, 
and a commitment to regional development in the sense of 
checking metropolitan drift by fostering activities in secondary 
centres of population. An important form of metropolitan drift 
is the gravitation of school-leavers to cities in which there is a 
university or technical institute; it will be noted that in none of the 
centres most likely to be given a community college is there a 
university. 

4.13 We do not intend at this point to discuss the possible role 
of community colleges in adult education, since we shall be 
investigating that topic later, in our chapter on continuing 
education. Here we arc concerned with the opportunities which 
they may offer to school-leavers, especially to those who would 
otherwise be in sixth or seventh forms. First we must say that 
we find nothing controversial in this respect in the proposals 
in the Hawkers Bay feasibility study. The logic underlying them 
seems to be that in districts in which the prospective demand 
for trades and technical courses b not yet quite sufficient to 
justify establishing a technical institute, it may be practicable to 
do so if certain other functions (such as those in adult education) 
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arc also to be perrormed. Tliis seems an unexceptionable 
approach, likely to provide more opport initios locally in perhaps 
half a dozen districts for school-leavers aiming at trades or 
technical qualifications. A community college of this type would 
however do n:; more to alleviate the upper school problems with 
which we arc concerned in this chapter than technical institutes 
have done where they presently exist— less, indeed, than the 
larger technical institutes with their wider range of courses have 
done. 

4.14 To have an impact on these upper school problems, 
community colleges would need to develop programmes of general 
education, such as have been envisaged in the occasional specula- 
tions, mainly from political quarters, about their undertaking form 7 
and first-year university teaching. The Hawke's Bay feasibility study 
gives serious consideration to the possibility of a general transfer 
of seventh forms (about 250 pupils) from the State secondary schools 
in Hawke's Bay to the proposed community college at Taradale, 
but finally recommends that for the time being the college be 
limited to a servicing role, providing teaching (in Napier and Hast- 
ings or at Taradale, depending on enrolments and facilities) for such 
sixtli and seventh form courses as the secondary schools are unable 
to offer. The reason for its rejecting the general transfer of form 7 
teaching to Taradale in the initial stage of the college's existence is 
that the resulting 250 full-time students, and the staff teaching them, 
(about 20), could well outnumber the full-time students and staff 
on the vocational (that is, technical institute) side and give the new 
college "an over-strong academic emphasis to the detriment of the 
practical vocational courses". It accordingly recommends that the 
question of a general transfer of form 7 teaching be raised again 
after the college's other courses have become securely established. 

4.15 This conclusion assumes that the most urgent need in 
Hawke's Bay is the introduction of trades and technical courses, 
and that upper school problems are of lower priority. That may well 
be so, in the specific case, but in considering the country as a whole 
the conclusion thus reached may not be generally applicable. 
Accordingly, without questioning the establishment at Taradale 
in the near future of the community college recommended in the 
feasibility study, we suggest that the question of providing general 
education of a sixth and seventh form nature at community colleges 
may still be an open one. However, we do not believe that it can 
properly be approached by dividing sixth from se\ enth forms, and 
catering for only the latter in community colleges. The arguments, 
both educational and psycho-sociological, for making separate 
provision for the upper school apply as much to form 6 as to form 7, 
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and we arc perturbed by tlic dislocation which would result for 
many students in spending a single year at community college be- 
tween leaving secondary school and entering a university. Moreover, 
it is clear that the development of community colleges in a number 
of provincial centres could at best provide a partial solution to 
wliat is essentially a national problem. Indeed, to introduce general 
courses at form 6 and form 7 level in community colleges would in 
our view make sense only if similar developments were occurring 
within technical institutes, that is, as part of a general programme 
for making widely available an alternative and overlapping pattern 
of teaching at this leveh The prospective advantages and dis- 
advantages of doing so we have already considered in the preceding 
section of this chapter. It remains only to add that, if the technical 
institutes and proposed cdmmunity colleges are fearful that a mass 
influx of sixth and seventh formers for general education would 
''swamp (them) to the detriment of other essential tertiary pur- 
poses" (the piirase is from the Hawke*s Bay feasibihty study*), 
then more serious attention will need to be given to the proposal 
which we shall shortly consider for senior colleges. 

The Community College and the University 

4.16 If— but, in our view, only if — community colleges develop 
a wide range of sixth and seventh form courses, the question will 
arise of their also undertaking first-year university teaching. 
The main advantage of their doing so appears to be that students 
in provincial centres (though not necessarily in the outlying 
districts served by those centres) would theretyy be enabled to 
postpone for a year their leaving home for university study. There 
are however some serious practical difficulties in the proposal, 
mainly relating to the range of subjects which could be offered and 
the costs of making the necessary provision for a relatively small 
number of students. 

4.17 The Association of University Teachers has prepared some 
estimates relating to a possible community college a. Whangarei, 
which illustrate the diflicultics. In 1973 there enrolled at Auckland 
University 93 first-year students normally resident within 60 km 
of Whangarei. However, only 65 of them enrolled in arts and science 
courses, and it is not envisaged that community colleges would be 
able to offer university teaching outside the range of arts and science 
subjects. It is further estimated that about 20 of these chose to take 
at least one subject outside the scone of the secondary school 
curriculum, hence outside the rangt* l ^* courses for which a com- 

*A Hawkers Bay Community Chltegei p. 76. 
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munity college might be staflecl for its sixth and seventh form teach- 
ing. Accordingly, the number of students wishing to take first-year 
university courses if they were offered at a Whangarei community 
college might be no greater than 40 or 50. For a group of this size 
it would be uneconomic to provide staff, library and laboratory 
facilities for any significant number of subjects; and to the extent 
that the range of subjects was further restricted, the number of 
students choosing to pursue a first-year university programme at 
Whangarei would tend to be still further reduced. 

4.18 It will be seen that the proposal to undertake first-year 
university teaching in community colleges is quite different in 
its implications from the proposal to offer sixth and seventh form 
courses. In the latter case, the intention would be to group to- 
gether pupils from the existing small sixth and seventh forms, and 
thereby to offer a wider range of courses than would otherwise 
be available to them, almost certainly at a lower cost per pupil. 
In the former case, it would be a matter of making available to 
some students a narrower range of courses than that available 
in a university, almost certainly at a higher cost per student. 

4.19 The solution, we believe — and here we echo the conclusions 
of the Hawke's Bay feasibility study, which also investigates this 
problem — is that community colleges should not embark on uni- 
versity teaching in any systematic way, but that (whether or not 
they are involved in sixth and seventh form teaching) they should 
provide such support and facilities as they can for extramural 
university students. Massey University, which runs most of the 
extramural courses, already encourages such students in a given 
locality to form themselves into study circles, and in some cases 
(as for instance at Ardmore Teachers College, at Greenmeadows 
Seminary, and in Invercargill in conjunction with Otago Uni- 
versity's Extension Department) these circles arrange for their own 
tutors. Such circles might well be based at community colleges, 
which in addition could probably arrange to make available library 
and laboratory facilities. The basic differences between this pro- 
posal and that previously discussed are that tuition would remain 
primarily the responsibility of Massey's Extramural Studies Depart- 
ment, and that the amount of on-the-spot support which the com- 
munity college would provide might well vary from subject to 
subject and from year to year; such flexibility would not be possible 
if the community college took over the main instructional respons- 
ibilities. We recognise that administrative and financial problems 
(arising for instance from laboratory classes) are certain to occur in 
what may well become a complex triangular relationship between 
\ issey*s Extramural Studies Department, the extension department 
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of the relevant uiuvcrsity, nncl the community college; but such 
wiclrsprcad agreement is evident that comnumity colleges could thus 
assist extramural students that vvc are confident that the details will be 
successfully worked t, if the system de\'elops on the lines we suggest. 

The Senior College 

4.20 Tlie final proposal to be considered for giving a more 
distinct identity to the upper school is to detach forms 6 and 7 
from the existing secondary schools, and to place them in new 
institutions which we shall call senior colleges. In the largest sec- 
ondary schools (notably, some of those in the main centres) this 
might be predominantly a matter of organisation, that is to say, of so 
allocating the buildings that a school (up to form 5) and a senior 
college would share die present site, each with its own admin- 
istration and stafFmg. In other cases the essence of the proposal 
would be to group together (co-educationally) the sixth and seventh 
forms fi*om a group of schools, so that the resulting college could 
economically pro\ ide an appreciably wider range of courses than is 
presently possible. In some such cases, appropriate facilities would 
undoubtedly be needed for boarders. It is central to the concept 
of such a senior college that it should offer a wide range of 1-year 
and 2-year programmes, designed for those who have successfully 
completed a School Certificate course, and catering net only for 
prospective university students but for all those wishing to con- 
tinue lull time in general (pre-vocational) education. 

4.21 Such a college would resemble a tertiary rather than a 
secondary institution. Its teaching, for instance, is envisaged to be 
by means of lectures, tutorials, seminars, guided reading, and appro- 
priate practical work ^some of wliich may well be ofF-campus). 
Each student would follow his individual timetable, and the college 
(though not every student and staff member) would typically be in 
operation from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. A Hbrary with ample carrel pro- 
vision, science and language laboratories, students' common-room, 
and coflee-bar or cafeteria facilities (student-managed and stafF- 
audited), and individual studies for staff members, would also 
resemble tertiary rather than secondary facilities. Staffing would 
accord with the ratios for sixth and seventh forms. 

4.22 We have probably said enough not merely to indicate what 
ty(De of institution is envisaged, but to suggest that it may not be as 
easy as is sometimes supposed to make this sort of distinct provision 
lor the upper school within a secondary school which continues as a 
single entity. Senior colleges are, however, likely to be objected to, 
on two groimds. 
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4.23 First, iluMO arc the probable costs and delays associated 
with the building programme which would be needed fully to 
implement a change of this kind. If stafiing ratios in senior colleges 
accord with those for sixth and seventh forms, there should be no 
great increase in operating costs, and even the net capital costs 
may not be us great as might seem likely at first sight, since by 
detaching the sixth and seventh forms, extensions to buildings could 
doubtless be avoided at many secondary schools where they would 
otherwise be needed. Nevertheless, even though the same number of 
places will eventually have to be provided, on one site or another, the 
cost of providing and equipping them at standards closer to tertiary 
than to secondary represents an increase over what is at present 
ofRcially contemplated. This is not in our view a conclusive objec- 
tion, since if this kind of distinct provision for the upper school 
becomes accepted, the cost of upgrading the facilities throughout all 
secondary schools may very well be greater. There is more force in 
the objection that many years would inevitably pass before a senior 
college building programme had been completed, and that a solution 
to the upper school problem cannot be that long delayed. 

4.24 Second, there are the objections which can be expected 
from the boards of governors, associations of former pupils, staff', and 
possibly from some of the parents associated with secondary schools, 
to the proposal that their schools be decapitated. That such objections 
can be overcome is evident both from current experience in England, 
where some local education authorities (for example, Devonshire) 
have recently made similar changes, and indeed from previous 
experience in New Zealand, where the introduction of intermediate 
schools evoked from primary schools the same protest. If it be granted 
that a wider range of programmes and a more suitable (semi-tertiary) 
type of education would result from the grouping together of sixth 
and seventh forms into senior colleges, the question is whether the 
resulting advantages would be more than offset by the disadvantages 
which pupils m forms 3 to 5 would suffer in consequence of the 
change. Leadership within the school would be provided by fifth 
formers instead of sixth or se\enth formers; on the other hand, 
problems of control might well be easier if there were nc* ^onger a 
counter-leadership in the upper school to foment disorder. Stafiing 
might be more diflicult for forms 3 to 5, if those teaching them no 
longer had sixth form teaching to look forward to; on the other hand, 
staffing generally might become easier, if senior college teaching 
attracted into the profession specialists who have not been prepared 
to cover the gamut of the present secondary school course. The 
proof of this pudding is to be found, we suspect, in the eating, rather 
than by inquiring into the digestibility of its several Ingredients.* 

*A more deluiled description of the stMu'or collcg*? be fouiul in iippcndix A. 
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Conclusions 

4.25 It has been our main concern in this chapter to direct 
attention to what appear to be the present problems of the upper 
school, and to several possible ways of dealing with them, in the hope 
that the most practicable directions of advance may become clearer 
after public discussion. If, however, we were called on in advance of 
that discussion to formulate recommendations, they would be on the 
following lines. Since any solution which depends on an extensive 
programme of new buildings (whether community colleges or senior 
colleges) will take a considerable period before it becomes fully 
effective, immediate attention should be directed towards giving the upper 
school {that is^ form 6 and 7) a greater distinctiveness within existing 
secondary schools^ 

(a) by developing {if necessary by co-operation between schools) a wider 
range of post^School Certificate programmes to cater more fully for 
the needs both of prospective university entrants and of others; 

^b) by increased use in the upper school of teaching methods suited to older 
students; 

(c) by developing patterns of upper school organisation^ of discipline and 
of facilities closer to those of tertiary than of traditional secondary 
institutions. 

At the same time^ feasibility studies should be commissioned with a view to 
establishingy in one major city and in one smaller centre with a rural catchment 
area^ a senior college of the type we have sketched. Their performance should 
be evaluated in due course^ as a guide to future policy. 

4.26 As a further guide to policy, we recommend that a set of studies 
be undertaken forthwith^ preferably commissioned by the Advisory Council on 
Educational Planning^ into the following aspects of upper school education: 

(a) statistical analyses of student rolls^ staffing^ the nature and objectives 
of courses now being provided^ student achievement; 

(b) studies of current attempts to relate the teaching and climate of upper 
schools to the nvcds and problems of today s pupils; 

(c) studies of the attitudes^ values and aspirations of those pupils^ and 
their reactions to their present education; 

(d) sample studies of the destination of recent leavers^ related to their 
school courses; 

(e) absorption studies tracing the careers of samples of former pupils^ over 
a 5 to 10-year period after leaving. 

4.27 While we favour the establishing, at Taradale and sub- 
sequently at other provincial centres, of community colleges as 
envisaged in the Hawke's Bay feasibility study (subject, in the case 
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of the post-Taradale colleges, to certain modifications explained in 
our chapter on continuing education), we believe that the needs 
which they will meet are distinct from the main problems which have 
concerned us in the present chapter. They — and the existing 
technical institutes which should be considered with them in this 
respect— would only have a substantial impact on those problems if 
they extended much more widely into the field of pre-vocational 
general education, offering courses at both sixth and seventh form 
levels. We therefore suggest that the department and the Technical Institutes 
Association consider the possibility of commissioning feasibility studies with a 
view to one major technical institute and^ in due course^ one community college 
offering an increasing range of suck courses ^ without necessarily requiring the 
transfer to it of all sixth and seventh forms in its area. 
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Chapter 5 TERTIARY EDUCATION 



Introduction 

5.1 We deal in this chapter with the three main types of tertiary 
institution: universities, technical institutes or polytechnics, and 
teachers colleges. Each of them has, or should have, responsibilities 
for further education, but here we shall confine our attention to the 
education and training which they provide typically in preparation 
for a career; their in-service and extension work will be considered 
in the next chapter, which deals with continuing education. We 
shall, moreover, exclude from consideration the field of research 
despite its being, in the case of the universities, a major function ; 
organisation for university research cannot effectively be examined 
except in the context of the country's research programme as a 
whole, and to investigate that would take us too far from our main 
inquiry. 

5.2 The nature of that inquiry has indeed shaped our approach 
in another way. Since our concern is with the organisation and ad- 
ministration of the entire educational system, we have tended to see 
tertiary education as a subsystem, hence to focus attention on its 
organisation (i.e., on the interrelationships among its components, 
and between them and the rest of the educational system) rather 
than on the internal administration of its constituent institutions. 
Detailed management studies of a large and complex institution 
such as a university or major technical institute call for a special 
investigation in depth not possible in the course of a general inquiry 
such as we were called on to undertake, 

5.3 The tertiary subsystem is a diverse one, encompassing, for 
instuiicc, the training of plumbei-s, physiotherapists, pedagogues, 
and Ph.Ds. It has, however, certain unifying features, which justify 
our dealing with it in a single chapter rather than several. Leaving 
aside its responsibilities for continuing education, it tends pre- 
dominantly to recruit from forms 6 and 7 of the secondary schools, 
the main exception being certain trade-training courses in the 
technical institutes. Moreover, from the viewpoint of the economy 
it must be seen as a phase of vocadonal preparation for a wide 
variety of trades and professions. This is obvious in the case of 
technical itistitutes and teachers colleges, but it is no less true in the 
case of universities. On the one hand they are producing engineers 
and lawyers, medical practitioners and veterinarians, specifically 
prepared for certain professional occupations; and on the other 
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they are exposing some of the most intelligent members of each 
age group to mind-sharpening processes in the study of the humani- 
ties and natural and social sciences, and thereby injecting into the 
labour force a multi-purpose product of considerable versatility, 
especially valuable for performing a variety of analytical and 
decision-making tasks in the large organisations, public and private, 
of which modern societies increasingly consist. 

5.4 This is not to deny that a university can and should attempt 
more than this — that it should encourage its members (in the words 
of Sir Hector Hetherington) "by mutual enlightenment and 
criticism to look to the unity of knowledge, to be awa^'e of its place 
in the totality of the values of human experience and thereby to 
contribute to the ^education of the whole man' and to the main- 
tenance and enrichment of the culture within which the university 
exists/'* It is this broader conception of the role of the university 
which underlies its traditional claims to autonomy in its own 
government, and to academic freedom for those who teach under, its 
auspices. With the implications of autonomy we shall be importantly 

, concerned in this chapter. 

The Problems of Streaming 

5.5 Given that the outputs of the tertiary subsystem can be 
viewed as (though not only as) inputs to the labour force, what 
mechanisms exist to ensure that the product-mix approximates 
that which society needs? This is not merely a matter of equating 
the number of hexagonal pegs with the number of hexagonal holes 
to be filled; it is also a question of ensuring that the relevant raw 
material is apt for hexagonality. The problem, in other words, is 
not merely one of properly balancing the intake into the variety 
of institutions and programmes which exist at the tertiary level — 
an outcome which depends largely on pre-tertiary decisions* It is 
also one of facilitating transfers of individuals from one institution 
or programme to another, in the light of their revealed aptitudes 
and changing aspirations. 

5.6 The initial decision about which type of institution to enter, 
and for what programme, is made by the individual concerned, 
generally whilst still at secondary school. It is shaped by a host 
of factors, such as family tradition or pressure, and expectations 
about income and status. It is also constrained, not only by the 
individual's previous choice of subjects (he will not become an 
engineer if he has dropped mathematics) and his current academic 

♦Hetherington, H. University Autonomy: Its Meaning Today, International Associalluu of 
Universities, Paris» 1965. 
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ability (he will not become a doctor unless he is selected for medical 
school), but also by more subtle factors. The choice, to the extent 
that it is his own, must inevitably reflect his limited experience 
of life's opportunities and responsibilities; his own secondary 
school programme may be a slender base on winch to build career 
expectations. 

5.7 Organisation and administrati(»ii can help improve these 
choices in three ways.'^Fir^^ within the secondary school itself there need 
to be permanent vocational guidance counsellors hacked hy a corps of 
specialists; and there is widespread agreement that the service to 
pupils could appropriately be strengthened at tliis point. Second, 
continuing liaison is needed between each secondary school and the terliary 
institutions to which it contributeSy so that the school can be kept aware 
of the expanding variety of programmes which they are offering, and^ of the 
appropriate preparation for them. This is especially important in the 
case of the universities and technical institutes, where programmes 
are diverse and changes frequent. Over the years the universities 
have developed close links with secondary schools through their 
liaison officers, but relationships between technical institutes and 
secondary schools arc not yet always as close. 

5.8 Third, pupils' choices will be significantly influenced by the 
availability and magnitude of bursary support for different programmes 
in different institutions. Two possible approaches to^ this problem 
merit consideration. Bursaries may be used as a price mechanism 
by which to encourage students into socially important but 
understaffed professions and occupations, and to discourage them 
from overstaffed occupations and socially unproductive courses 
of study. Alternatively, students of a similar age and incurring 
similar costs may qualify for equal bursary support, and it 
may be le{\ to other inducements to channel them into appropriate 
occupations. The latter approach can be backed not only by 
considerations of social justice, but also by some of a practical 
nature. Differential bursaries will tend to impede desirable 
transfers of students from one programme or institution to another. 
Moreover, the differentials, once fixed, tend to persist, whereas a 
price mechanism is effective only if flexible enough to respond 
rapidly to changes in supply and demand. Again, substantial 
bursary advantages tend to be linked to bond requirements and 
penalty clauses, which have undesirable side effects and which are 
often difficult to enforce. 

5.9 These arc not mere abstract reflections; they are writ 
large in the recent history and present structure of this country's 
bursaiy system— for example, the continuing payment to teacher 
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trainees of a premium originating in the market conditions of the 
'sixties, the controversies over appropriate bursary levels for 
full-time students at technical institutes, and the difficulties arising 
from the proposed transfer (just begun) of nursing education 
from the hospitals to the technical institutes. We suspect that 
there is scope for simplifying and improving the system, by 
reducing as far as possible the differentials and removing the 
associated bonding, and where it is necessary to retain them, by 
confining them to the later years of a programme of training. 
However, this complex field calls for a more detailed examination 
than we have been able to give it in the course of this general 
survey, hence we suggest that the Advisory Council on Educational 
Planning consider initiating an investigation in the necessary 
depth, 

5.1C In these various ways, secondary school pupils may 
be aided to make choices among tertiary institutions and 
programmes which are personally more satisfying and socially 
more useful. However, as we have already noted, scope must be 
provided within the tertiary structure for subsequent alteration 
of some of those choices, arising from changing aspirations 
and a better awareness of aptitudes. To the extent that this 
depends on cross-crediting from one institution to another, 
it will be dealt with later in this chapter as an aspect of 
the interrelationships among tertiary institutions. It is in part, 
however, also a problem of making available at a tertiary 
level a continuing source of vocational guidance; this is specially 
important in the universities, where students in non-professional 
courses frequently have an opportunity to select among different 
subjects, some of which are vocationally more valuable than others. 
It is pleasing to record that during the past decade the universities 
have developed a careers advisory service which not only assists 
their graduates to find employment, but which makes available 
to undergraduates information about career prospects which can 
assist them in selecting among alternative programmes of study. 
We hope that the universities, and the University Grants 
Committee, will give continued support to that service, 

5.11 It must be emphasised that the service is an advisory 
one, and, in our view, properly so. It k up to the individual 
student wliether to seek careers advice, and if he does, whether to 
follow it, since it is he, much more immediately and directly 
than anyone else, who must endure the consequences of that 
decision. Admittedly, the aggregate effect of students' choices 
will affect the economy, hence society as a whole; but it is for society, 
through the market system, to tempt students into those specialisms 
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to which it gives u high priority. If, for example, there is a 
shortage of economists, the university has discharged its responsi- 
bility to society once it has made that information available 
to its students and provided places in appropriate courses for 
all who wish to take them. The university production line is 
often a long one. The supply of eco.iomists cannot be immediately 
increased, as by opening a tap; it may well take several years 
substantially to increase the output, from the time that the market 
begins to reflect the need. And there is always the chance that 
by then there will be an oversupply of economists and a shortage 
(for example) of ecologists. So long as the responsibility for course 
selection lies unequivocally with the student, he can be expected 
to bear the risks of any such market fluctuations. However, if the 
university or the Government were to presume to direct him 
into one course rather than another, it would thereby incur at 
least a moral responsibility to find a satisfactory solution for 
his subsequent employment problems. 

5.12 In this connection we note in passing that, in developed 
countries overseas, graduate unemployment tends (when it occurs) 
to afflict specialists who wish to pursue their specialty, rather ^han 
graduates in the humanities and social sciences who are potentially 
capable of filling a wide range of positions. The contrary 
impression in this country may well arise from the difficulties 
encountered, over several years, by women arts graduates who do 
not wish to be come teachers or librarians; and those difficulties 
may well stem from the limited opportunities hitherto available to 
women graduates, rather than from their degrees being in arts. 

Institutional Sensitivity to Social Needs 

5.13 It has been assumed, in the preceding discussion, 
that tertiary institutions know what programmes of study they 
should be offeringj in the light of society^s needs, and that they 
take steps to make such programmes available. These assumptions 
we must now examine, 

5.14 The problem is least acute In the case of the teachers 
colleges. It has been their responsibility to train as many 
teachers as are needed by the primary and secondary schools, and 
to ensure that within that output there are appropriate numbers 
qualified in such fields as special education and various subject 
specialisations. We shall have occasion later to suggest that the 
responsibilities of teachers colleges might appropriately be wider 
than this, in certain respects. Nevertheless, in this main area the 
scope of their task is clearly defined. In the light of its information 
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about pupil numbers and of policies governing staffing ratios, 
the department is able to estimate the numbers and kinds of 
teachers needed, and to regulate accordingly the size of the 
annual admission into the various teachers colleges. Problems 
naturally arise, for example, relating to the selection of entrants, 
about which we shall comment later in this chapter. The fact 
remains that relating activities to the nei'ds of society is much 
less complex for the teachers colleges than for the technical 
institutes and universities* 

5.15 The education provided by the technical institutes is 
almost entirely vocational, and they are kept informed of the 
changing pattern of social needs increasingly through the Vocational 
Training Council and its expanding substructure. The council is a 
statutory body, established in 1969 to advise on the co-ordination, 
extension, and improvement of vocational training, since when it 
lias established (at the time of writing) 25 industry training boards 
through which each industry can identify its own training needs, 
formulate programmes to meet them, and implement (through 
executive training officers) those programmes either by running 
its own courses or by arranging for existing educational institutions 
(notably, technical institutes) to do so. By this means, and through 
the contacts of their own staff with local industrial and commercial 
organisations, technical institutes can keep abreast of the changing 
pattern of needs, and (subject where necessary to course approval 
by the department on which we comment later in this chapter) 
they can and do vary their course ofTerings rapidly in response to 
those needs. 

5.16 The universities have no comparable national machinery 
for this purpose, hence it is easy to conclude that they are ivory 
towers, out of touch with society. Such a conclusion would be 
erroneous. There are close contacts between the professional schools 
within the universities and the various professional associations (of 
accountants, engineers, lawyers, medical practitioners, and so on), 
and in addition the governing councils of individual universities 
often establish committees consisting of university staff and ap- 
propriate community representatives (such as a business studies 
advisory committee or a careers advisory board) to keep them in- 
formed of how the university might better respond to the employment 
needs of society, 

5.17 Despite this, the criticism continues to be made that the 
product-mix from the universities is inappropriate. Such evidence 
as there is in support of this criticism is to be found not in graduate 
unemployment (which has been rare, save in the special case of 
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women graduates previously mentioned), but in the shortages of 
accountants, doctors, economists, engineers, secondary school 
teachers, statisticians, veterinarians, and other university-trained 
specialists which have from time to time occurred, or been alleged 
to occur. It is by no means certain that in all these cases too few 
specialists have been trained. They may have been available, but 
tempted by market circumstances into other occupations or into 
employment overseas. Moreover, the large number of occupations 
aft'ected suggests that the problem may in part have been one of a 
general scarcity of graduates in a period of economic expansion and 
diversification. But conceding that in some cases too few graduates 
of certain types have been trained, the organisational measures to 
minimise the likelihood of this happening in future appear to lie 
rather in the field of national economic planning, predicting several 
years ahead society*s needs for various types of graduate, than in 
changes in university organisation. The universities can be relied on, 
through the careers advisory service, to make the information 
available to students (and to use it themselves, where entry is 
restricted as, for example, to engineering and medical courses) once 
it exists, if indeed it is possible to produce reliable estimates of this 
kind. 

5.18 vVe turn now to examine in turn each of the main com- 
ponents of the tertiary subsystem, namely the /universities, the 
technical institutes, and the teachers colleges, bftfore considering 
further the interrelationships among them. / 

The University System / 

5.19 Although the beginnings of university / education in this 
country are now a century old, the system with which we are 
concerned dates from 1961 when the present 'University Grants 
Committee was established to co-ordinate the autonomous univer- 
sities which were then created out of the existing university colleges. 
There are now 6 universities, containing in 1972 over 25,000 full- 
time and about 9,500 part-time students, a full-time teaching staff 
of over 2,200, and servicing (mainly through Massey University) 
some 3,700 extramural students. The 'sixties was a period of rapid 
university expansion, and although rolls have stabilised in some of 
the larger universities during the past couple of years, the increase 
in enrolments nationwide during the 5 years 1967-72 was over 
47 percent. 

5.20 Increases at such a rate apply a stringent test to any mech-* 
anisms of administration and control, and the success with which 
they have been handled is a tribute to those who designed the 1961 
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system and have operated it since then, in the University Grants 
Committee and the several universities. Since that system departs 
markedly from normal New Zealand practice, is not widely under- 
stood, and is sometimes suggested as a model for the technical 
institutes and/or teachers colleges, a brief explanation is needed, 

5.21 It is designed to confer on the individual universities as 
much autonomy as possible, and to insulate them fro n direct 
political coiiitrol. At the same time, a measure of control and co- 
ordination is ne^d^d, partly to ensure responsijM'e expenditure of 
public moneys (tiie universities financed predominantly by the 
Sitate), and partly to prevent unilateral action by any university 
whicb. would be harmful to the othops. These mults are achieved 
in ctejrge ways: by the opei^ations of the University Grants Committee, 
by the system of quinquennial funding, and by the use of "block" 
grants. 

The University Grants Committee 

5.22 The University Grants Committee (hereafter UGC) is an 
independent statutory body which appraises the financial needs of 
the universities both for current and capital spending, works out 
priorities among them, and makes recommendations to the Govern- 
ment, In performing this task it is aided by a small but expert staff, 
whose functions are not duplicated elsewhere. The system is thus 
both efficient and economic; but this, while a necessary, is not a 
sufficient condition for its success. The UGC has the inherently 
difficult task of retaining the confidence both of the Government 
and of the universities. Through efficient staff work and its own 
good judgment, it can reasonably expect to convince the Govern- 
ment that its recommendations are sound (though the Government 
is under no compulsion to accept them, and indeed did not do so 
for instance on the siting of the proposed second university in the 
Auckland area). To retain the support of the universities is perhaps 
more diflicult, since some will inevitably be disappointed when their 
most cherished projects are not given top priority. Yet the condi- 
tion for the survival of the system is that the universities are prepared 
to accept the UGC's ruling, and not to carry their battle as far as 
the Government. This willingness, in a country where virtually 
every organisation asserts and tends to avail itself of its right to take 
its dissatisfactions to a Cabinet Minister, is the most striking feature 
of the system, and one which raises doubts about its applicability 
to other institutions. It has worked in the case of the universities, 
only because their fear of political control is so deep-rooted, and 
because they recognise that this would follow if the UGC were 
undermined. 
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Qjuinquennial Grants 

5.23 Each univcrsity^s grant for current operating costs (but 
not for major capital works) is settled once every 5 years for the 
following quinquennium, by the Government advised by the UGC, 
taking into account its prospective student enrolment and other 
foreseen changes. The advantage is increased autonomy, in that 
each university has an opportunity (indeed, an obligation) to plan 
its own development within the limiti* of its grant, and to revise its 
plans if unforeseen changes occur. The disadvantage is that not all 
changes are foreseeable, especially those arising several years 
ahead; the estimates have in practice to be prepared almost 7 
years ahead of the final year of the forthcoming quinquennium, and 
It has not in practice proved possible to estimate reliably for that 
period of time either the trend of enrolments, or the rate of inflation, 
(Adjustments are made during a quinquennium to cover some cost 
increases, for example, in staff salaries, but not all.) For the past 
two quinquennia the system has worked, if not with universal 
satisfaction, at least without generating strong demands for a change. 
The forthcoming quinquennium may, however, present special 
problems. As already noted, enrolments at some universities have 
during the past 2 years levelled off; this trend was not predicted nor 
(so far as we are aware) are its causes yet understood, hence whether 
and to what extent they will be operative in 1979 (the final year of 
the forthcoming quinquennium) is unusually hard to say. 

5.24 A case can accordingly be made for a somewhat shorter 
planning period, covering 3 or 4 instead of 5 years. We recognise 
that the burdens on the UGC and the university administrations 
would be greater if these major planning exercises were more 
frequent; the triennium has nevertheless been found practicable 
for university financing in Australia, The shorter the planning 
period, it may be urged, the greater the risks of political control; 
but such risks are inherent in a situation of substantial unforeseen 
increases in enrolments, whether the UGC tried to renegotiate 
current grants, or sanctioned refusals to admi't some qualified 
entrants, or permitted an unacceptable deterioration in university 
standards. At the present late stage of planning for the forthcoming 
quinquennium, and in the absence of any clear demand for change, 
no purpose can be served by our recommending that the planning 
period be now shortened; but that is, in our view, a possibility which 
may need to be seriously considered at some future time. 

5.25 Mention of the increased burdens on university admini- 
strations serves to call attention to a feature of the system which 
may limit its applicability to other institutions. Only if local per- 
sonnel and procedures are competent to provide a sound set of 
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forecasts and proposals for the UGC's evaluation can the forward 
planning at the national level be effective, and only if they are 
strong and experienced can they be relied on to produce (and, when 
necessary, revise) their local plans for year-by-year development. 
Autonomy is impracticable without a well-staffed administration. 

Block Grants 

5.26 The UGC has adopted the practice of providing, as 
far as possible, block grants for each university's operating ex- 
penses, instead of itemised grants. This leaves the university free to 
decide each year how much to spend on staffing, how much on 
equipment, how much on its library, and so forth. Its choices are, 
of course, fairly tightly circumscribed by the practical realities of its 
situation, such as the pattern of student demand, its inescapable 
housekeeping costs (for maintenance, cleaning and caretaking, 
heating and lighting, and so on), and the need to adapt to unfore- 
seen changes. Nevertheless, it is the university and not a higher 
authority which must cope with these realities; it has to make the 
choices, and live with their consequences. Autonomy, attractive 
in theory, is often more painful in practice than leaving to an out- 
side body the opprobrium of making the tough decisions. It is, 
however, a salutary discipline. 

5.27 For more than a decade this system of finam ing and control 
has worked reasonably well, and save for a possible reduction in the 
length of the planning period we recommend no change in it. We 
are, however, aware that, to the extent that university rolls level off 
(as in some cases they show signs of doing, and as in any case must 
eventually happen when a university reaches the limits of its site), 
new problems will arise for which solutions must be found. The 
danger is that an institution static in size may be unwilling to 
respond to changes in demand. The process of cutting down {a 
fortioriy of phasing out) a department in whose courses there are 
ever fewer students is a slow and painful one; but unless this can be 
done, resources cannot be reallocated to those departments which 
are faced with larger classes. In such circumstances, to attempt to 
restrict admissions where increases in demand are generating prob- 
lems can at best be a short-term expedient, justifiable only to secure 
time in which to redeploy resources. It may be that, in some cases, 
the problem of small and declining departments will call for a 
national solution, so that staff can be transferred from one university 
to another. This is a problem for interuniversity consultation, 
initially at the level of the committee of vice-chancellors, and, if 
necessary, at a conference of universities. 
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University Capital Works 

5.28 To this point we have been mainly concerned with uni- 
versity autonomy (and its limitations) in the field of current opera- 
ting costs. Passing reference was made to the role of the UGC in 
appraising and placing in priority order tlie universities' proposals 
for major capital works, Its recommendations go via the university 
works committee (consisting of the UGC chairman and representa- 
tives of Treasury, the Ministry of Works, and the department) to the 
Cabinet and /or its works committee; this procedure is followed at 
the successive stages of space schedules, sketch plans, working 
drawings, ^nd calling for tenders, as is usual in the case of Govern- 
ment worki;. A streamlined procedure recently developed is the 
*^cash constraint" scheme, under which the UGC obtains from the 
Government an authority for a university to design, erect, and equip 
a building within a predetermined cost, without further approvals. 
This procedure can apply only to self-contained single-purpose 
buildingSj not to phase in the development of a wider project, and its 
use is inevitably limited at times of rapidly rising costs of building, 
but it seems to have worked well inappropriate circumstances, and 
we hope it can be more widely used. 

University Entrance Requirements 

5.29 At two important points there are limits to the autonomy 
of individual universities, of a non-financial kind. First, they have 
little freedom in deciding which students to admit, since uniform 
entrance standards are laid down by the universities entrance 
board (consisting of the UGC chairman and representatives of the 
universities, secondary schools, and the department) ; any qualified 
applicant has hitherto been entitled to enrol at any university, 
though as individual universities reach the maximum enrolment 
for which they have been planned, they will have to restrict admis- 
sions, generally we presume on a zoning basis. Admission to some 
courses may, however, be restricted, either on a continuing basis 
(for example, the competitive entry to medical school) or as an 
emergency measure when there is an insufficiency "of accommodation 
or staff for certain courses. The principle of unrestricted admission 
(o universities of those who meet a uniibrm national standard is 
l arely criticised. What does arouse controversy is the standard set. 

5.30 On the one hand, some infer from the generally high 
failure rates in first-year university courses that the present standard 
it too low; at one time tlii:s argument was directed agaiast the prac- 
tice of allowing many schools to xredit" their better students, 
leaving only the marginal candidates to sit the Entrance cxamina- 
tion^ though nowadays it seems to h. more widely recognised that 
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failure at university is rather more likely among those who have sat 
and passed the Entrance examination than among accredited 
entrants. Stiffening the entrance requirement would do something 
to reduce subsequent failure rates, but at the cost of excluding a 
sizeable number of students who now succeed in the university. 
The problem is that failure, especially in the ♦irst year at university, 
is often a consequence not of deficiencies ol intellect but of insuffi- 
cient motivation to study, of slowness to adjust to university life, 
or of late-adolescent emotional disturbances, 

5.31 On the other hand, therefore, there are those v/ho urge that 
the present system of pre-entry selection (whether by examining 
or accrediting) be scrapped, and that the uniform national qualifi- 
cation for admission be merely that a student has completed form 
6 (or form 7) and wishes to enter the university. In this way, it is 
suggested, the secondary schools could finally extricate themselves 
from the tyranny of the examination system, or at least confine it to 
that minority of the upper school which opts to sit the bursary and 
scholarship examinations at the end of form 7. (On the more radical 
view, they, too, should be scrapped.) 

5.32 Whether examinations in secondary schools are uncon- 
ditionally a bad thing, or whether they provide motivation for the 
student and an indication (to him, and to his parents and prospective 
employers) of his level of achievement, are questions of educational 
philosophy into the wider aspects of which it is not for us to probe. 
We must, however, point out that at some point, selection for univer- 
sity study is inescapable. Against ihe alleged advantages to secondary 
schools of the proposed system of universal accreditation must 
therefore be weight 1 the costs of transferring the point of selection 
to the end of the first university year. These would Include larger 
first-vear classes of poorer average quality for which some increases 
in accommodation, staffing and bursary support would doubtless be 
needed, and a much more comprehensive and ruthless systciti fbi: 
excluding unsatisfactory students at the end of the first year. Viewed 
in this light, the present Entrance system seems a reasonable 
(• )mpromise between those who protest that first-year failure rates 
are already too high and those who propose (by implication) that 
they be even higher, and the Entrance board appears well constituted 
to make such changes in it as may from time to time be appropriate. 

University Curriculum Controls 

5.33 The other main non-financial limitation to the autonomy of 
individual universities stems from the requirement that, before they 
offer a new degree programme or (in some cases) a new course of 
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study, they obtain ihc approval ol the UGC's curriculum committee 
(consisting of the UGC chairman and representatives of the univer- 
sities and the Department of Education). Proposals which may lead 
to requests for additional finance have to be approved by the UGC 
also. These provisions make possible the scrutiny at a national level 
of curriculum changes by individual universities which may have 
implications for other universities, or for other tertiary institutions 
(for which the department's representative holds a watching brief). 
The curriculum committee has used a fairly loose rein, concerning 
itself rather with the academic merits of the proposals which it 
reviews than with attempting to define appropriate areas of speciali- 
sation for the various universities. (That is, however, done by the 
UGC where specially expensive programmes, such as in engineering 
or medicine, are in question.) Bearing in mind that we have already 
suggested that the committee of vice-chancellors is the most appro- 
priate body initially to explore the possibilities of local specialisation 
to meet the problems of small departments with diminishing student 
demand, the curriculum committee seems a suitable mechanism for 
blending a substantial degree of practical autonomy with a desirable 
element of control, in the interests of the universities. 

5.34 However, the presence on the curriculum committee of a 
representative of the department is merely a first step to ensuring that 
the universities do not pre-empt programmes which might more 
appropriately be developed in technical institutes or teachers 
colleges, and it ofibrs the universities no assurance against prejudicial 
developments in those institutions. Accordingly, a Standing Com- 
mittee on University and Technical Institute Relationships has 
recently been set up, and an extension of its scope to cover teachers 
colleges has been approved. 

5.35 While it is too new for its effectiveness yet to be gauged, we 
• expect it to provide a valuable opportunity for seeking consensus 

about major programme developments in tertiary education on 
which a national policy is needed. (The recent decisions, though 
preceding the committee's establishment, that nursing and para- 
medical training should become a responsibility of the technical 
institutes, illustrate the type of issue we have in mind.) We do not 
suggest that the committee be empowered formally to decide such 
questions; rather, its purposes should be to ensure that each com- 
ponent of the system is aware of proposed developments elsewhere, 
and has an opportunity to discuss them with a view to reaching an 
agreed definition of responsibilities. Where disagreement persists, the 
Government will normally be in a position to make the final decision, 
in consequence of its power to allocate the funds needed for such 
major developments. 
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5.36 Apart from individual new developments, there already 
exist several problem areas in which the committee might achieve 
some clarification of responsibilities. For example, a bewildering 
proliferation of courses in management education and training is 
currently being offered, at graduate, undergraduate, and extension 
levels in the universities, for institute of management and other 
examinations in the technical institutes, and by many outside firms 
and organisations. While it is not to be supposed that management 
education (any more than science education) should become the 
exclusive responsibility of a single type of institution, there may well 
bt scope for a clearer definition of appropriate levels and objectives 
for different courses, and patterns of progression from one to another, 
than presently exists. With this in mind the Vocational Training 
Council has already initiated an investigation, and we suggest that 
in the light of the resulting findings the Committee on University and 
Technical Institute Relationships should attempt to achieve such a 
clearer definition within its own area of jurisdiction. There are other 
fields of study, too, in which that committee (perhaps in conjunction 
witli the Advisory Council on Educational Planning) might seek 
similar improvements. 

5.37 Agreed policies at the national level, though highly 
desirable, will not solve all the problems of undesirable course- 
duplication among institutions at a local level, resulting from the 
degree of autonomy possessed by individual universities. Our 
attention was drawn, for example, to the situation which has arisen 
in Invercargill where there are too few students to warrant the 
provision of two accountancy courses, one offered (for degree credit) 
by the Extension Department of Otago University and the other by 
the Technical Institute. Such problems can only be overcome 
through better local co-ordination. Machinery already exists for this 
purpose, in the form of joint committees of individual universities and 
local technical institutes,* but it may need to be more fully used. 
The scope for such machinery in achieving closer co-ordination 
between teachers colleges and universities (in the form, for instance, 
of joint courses, or courses taught by a staff men ber from the other 
institution) is clear from the experience of Waikato University and 
Hamilton Teachers. College; again, it may need to be more fully 
used elsewhere. 

The Technical Institute System 

5.38 These are the newest components in New Zealand's 
tertiary education, with growth rates even more rapid than those 
of the universities. There ^e now 12 technical institutes, containing 

♦For a fuller dcscripiion. s(^e the Advisory Council on Educational Planning Working 
Party Report University 1 eclmicnt InsHtute Relationships ^ Septetnber 1971, pp. 
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in 1972 almost 3,000 full-time and over 53,000 part-time students, 
and a full-time teaching staff of over 1,100; the 53,000 included 
over 16,000 extramural students serviced by the Technical Corres- 
pondence Institute. The increase in enrolments nationwide in the 
3 years 1967-72 exceeded 60 percent, and with the prospective 
establishment of new institutes a continuing growth rate of about 
10 percent annually is expected^ 

5.39 Like the universities, the technical institutes have their 
own governing councils. Unlike them, the technical institutes are 
closely linked to the department, which has borne much of the 
responsibility for planning and development carried, in the uni- 
versity system, by the UGC and the local university administratior 
Technical institutes have accordingly not achieved as much auto- 
nomy nor as much administrative strength individually as have the 
universities, and one of the main current issues is to what extent, 
and how, thei * autonomy should be increased* 

Teclmical Institute Autonomy 

5.40 Technical institute councils have at present a limited but 
not negligible scope fov independent decision making. They are, 
for example, free to F.ppoint their own tutors within a prescribed 
staffmg entitlement, and they have some discretion in spending the 
grants which they receive f^ r such purposes as ancillary staffing, 
general expenses, am! replacement of minor items of equipment. 
Such restrictions on that discretion as they find irksome are being 
discussed with the department through the recently established 
Standing Committee on Technical Institute Administration, and 
progressively removed, 

5.41 There is, however, a widespread feeling that a greater 
measure of autonomy is desirable, especially for the larger institutes 
with more administrative strength and experience, so that their 
councils can make more decisions in the light of their own assessment 
of local circumstances, 1 his attitude is shared by the Technical 
Institutes Association, the institutes themselves, and the department. 
The problem is not one of the direction but of the detailed nature 
and rate of change, 

5.42 One possibility which we considered but rejected was the 
replacement of the UGC by a tertiary grants committee, to advise 
the Government about Ihc financial needs of technical institutes 
and teachers colleges as well as of universities. It is very doubtful 
that the several tertiary institutions, thus combined, would be as 
willing as the universities have been to accept grants committee 
rulings about priorities and to refrain from urging their individual 
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proposals upon the Govtnnmcnt; and as we have pointed out (in 
p'ara. 5.22 above), without this measure of self-restraint a grants 
committee system would be undermined. Moreover, unless the 
department were stripped of all responsibility for advising the 
Government about tertiary education (and such a change would 
throw appreciable extra burdens on grants committee staff', as well 
as depriving the Minister and the Government of an important 
present source of advice), there would be a wasteful duplication of 
officials performing similar functions in the department and the 
grants committee ofRce respectively, such as does not at present exist. 

5.43 A second possibility, which we also rejected, is the creation 
of a separate grants committee for the technical institutes. The 
Technical Institutes Association clearly recognised the problems 
inherent in separating the institutes from the department in this 
fashion; and while the proposal has some supporters, there is no 
sign of the widespread enthusiasm for it which we believe to be a 
prerequisite for its success, in view of the institutional self-discipline 
which such a system demands. The fact is that the technical institutes 
have less cause than the universities to woriy about polictial control, 
fear of which is important in keeping a grants committee viable. 

5.44 We have also considered, and rejected, the creation of a 
separate Government department for technical education, or 
tertiary education. While these were not specifically suggested to us, 
the former idea was implicit in proposals we received for upgrading 
the post of Director of Technical Education, which would have 
meant extracting the technical directorate from the network of 
inter-division relationships in the present department and thereby 
making it independent, in essence if not in name. The directorate is 
at present serviced by many other components of the department, 
which it would be uneconomic to duplicate, and separation would 
also create new problems of inter-departmental co-ordination. The 
present system (whicli will not in these respects be materially changed 
by the proposed departmental reorganisation discussed in chapter 
7) is preferable. 

5.45 Having th.;^ considered and rejected various possible major 
changes in the machinery for national co-ordination of technical 
education whirh might lead to greater autonomy for the institutes, 
wc turned our attention to their financing. Autonomy might be 
increased, as in the university system, by funding for more than a 
year at a time, or by a wider use of block grants. 

5.46 Whereas universities are given, to cover their current 
operating costs, block grants fixed in advance on the basis of fore- 
cast needs, technical institute grants are mainly based on a formula 
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according to the number of students they currently have in courses 
of various kinds. So long as this persists, there is clearly litde scope 
for funding for more than a year at a time, nor is it certain that their 
administrative staffs are in all cases strong and experienced enough 
to undertake the necessary forecasting. It is, moreover, doubtful 
wliether the institutes are yet willing to trade the short-term cer- 
tainty of receiving a grant for every student taught for the longer- 
term advantages of forward financial planning, 

5.47 One disadvantage of the present system is the unnecessarily 
burdensome and detailed countinj^ and calculating which must 
be done to arrive at the ''adjusted student hours" on which the 
formula for grants now depends. It is to be hoped that the Standing 
Committee on Technical Institute Administration will give early 
attention to simplifying these procedures (for example, by using 
"class hours" as the basis) ; but this is no more than a short first 
step. The least to be aimed at^ as a condition for proper budgeting, is that 
each institute shall know early in the year what its grant is to be (perhaps 
by using enrolment figures, modified as necessary, as the basis); and in due 
course, when the growth rates of the larger institutes can be estimated with 
reasonable reliability, they might be permitted to opt for a grant extending 
over a 2- or S-year period. In the meantime, at least the practice of carrying 
forward unspent funds from one year to another should be extended^ in the case 
of the more experienced institutes, to the moneys for ancillary staffing. 

5.48 The most immediate opportunities for greater financial 
autonomy for technical institutes depend, however, on an increased 
use of block grants. At present the grants are itemised, that is to say, 
the institute has no discretion to redeploy its financial resources from 
one catofory (such as staMi^g^ equipment, maintenance, ancillary 
staffing, renewal of cquipmajHt) to another, even though it may be 
obvious within the institute that ?t would for instance be economic 
to buy a machine to do a job hitherto done by ancillary staff. Our 
attention has indeed been drawn to a tendency towards a more 
detailed compartmentalisation within the staffing category. As we 
have already pointed out (in para. 5.26 above), the blocking 
grants confers only a limited freedom on an institution, since its 
chu'ccs are fairly tighUy circumscribed by the demands which it 
must meet, h is nevertheless an important freedom, since it en- 
courages the staff and their governing council to discover what 
alternatives do in fact e?cist, and obliges them to li^-e with the 
consequences of their own choices. Accordingly^ we recommend that 
autonomy in financial decision making be progte.^sively extended in the 
established technical institutes, by breaking down the existing strict itemising 
of grants, and that tendencies towards a further compartmentalising within 
the exiting categories be resisted. They should be permitted, for instance^ 
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Sr /'''t'" ^f'^l'"' diverge from standard staffing 

establishments in the light of their own assessment of needs. We intend that 

Control of Technical Curricula 

5 49 In comparison with the universities, technical institutes 
have very httle freedom to decide what they shall teach. Certainly 

eKtJnH'w^Tl "7 ^^^y h^^^ ^"^^^d ^^Pidly been 

extendmg the rauge of programmes available, and further diver- 

f '.f'r/'.r ''• '^C^r'^ '•'^ department is needed in most 

sv.t.t hv .l ^^'^V' '^"^'■^•^ ^'^^^"^^d "diversity 
system by the curriculum committee and the UGC, and seems both 
necessary and widely accepted. The problem arises because, save in 
the case of a few "local" courses devised by an institute itself (in 
such fields as design and journalism), what is taught must confo m 
to a prescription laid down by an external examining body. 

5 50 Such bodies are of three kinds. Some are authorities of 
long standing, such as the City and Guilds Institute and the Chartered 
Institute ol Secretaries, but chief in importance are two more recent 
orgamsatiom; the Technicians Certification Authority (TCA) and 
the Irades Certification Board (TCB). 

5.51 The TCA prescribe < courses and syllabuses, conducts 
examinations, and awards certificates for technicians. In 18 years 
it has seen its student numbers grow from 45 to 26,000, with 5,100 
!raccfle°rauig '^^e growth rate in its student numbers 

.3fi^ .^^'^ '^?^ "'^^ '""^ 2^ y^^" ^° ^^^rnmt and award 
certificates to those practising or intending to practise a trade, in 

ul '^'"^^ ^^^"dards and courses 

'm H ,7. f an incentive to greater efficiency in the 
skilled trades. Having begun with apprentices, it now caters also 
tor industries without apprenticeship. In 1972, over 29.000 in- 
dividuals provided nearly 41,000 candidatures in over 400 examina- 
n^r '^7mn '"n"" ^^^^P^^ions. By March 1973, 

Cmlfir^S 1 i K ' ^''''^'TI ""^ """'^y ^^'000 Advanced Trade 
Certificates had been awarded. 

5.53 From all these figures it will be clear that a great 
deal ol the teaching m technical institutes (and indeed in the 
vocational evening classes in secondary schools, referred to 
m the next chapter) is for TCA and TCB examinations. The 
tec mical institute system is represented on the TCA ^nd the TCB 
and on their constituent committees. The fact remains that the 
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staff in the individual technical institutes are inflexibly bound 
by the national prescriptions, and thereby deprived of opportunities 
to experiment and to improve the courses which they teacn. 

5 54 In recommending a change in this situation we intend 
no criticism of the TCA or TCB, which have unquestionably 
effected great extensions to and improvements in the training 
of technicians and tradesmen , espectively. Indeed, they will con- 
tinue to be indispensable in maintaining natioiul standards, 
much a. they do at present. However, m the case of techmam 
training we believe that the time has now armed when, at the dts retton 
of the TCA, individual technical institutes should be permitted to 
devise and offer approved local courses and examinations as an altemattve 
means of ulisfjdng its certificate requirements. This would provide 
scope for a local testing of course innovations some of which the 
TCA might well decide in due course to adopt; withou some 
flexibility of this kind wc foresee that the national syllabuses 
will change more slowly than will industrial needs. 

5 55 We believe that the TCB too should be prepared to "accredit;* 
(at\ts discretion) selected institute courses J^^'"*"!''* ''"M"' 
certificates, especially as a means of testing out possible mod^catxons of the 
resit apprenticeship system. Problems arising from the ex-^^^^^^^^ 
rigiditv of national requirements, such as we foresee in the case ot 
technician quaUfications,- have in the case of aPP-nticf;^^^ 
already arriUd. There is a widespread feeling that change 
are needed, but as yet no agreement on what those changes 
should be. In such a situation the larger technical msUm^^^^^ 
closely in touch with industrial needs and processes, should be 
.fve^e ery encouragement to innovate, so that alternatwes to 
Te present courses'can be evaluated Pi ot courses with a 
greater educational content and with full-time study at an 
fir V stage have indeed been established in several trades, 
bu 'in on^ two of them has the TCB allowed the institutes 
to devise their own prescriptions or modes of assessment 
(Assessment is an important field for innovation since apprentices 
whilst in most trades required to attend evening classes are 
Tequ^red in three trades only to sit the trades examinations; 
hen e they are often poorly motivated.) Admittedly there are 
some proJems in the reform of apprenticeship which are beyond 
tr scope of the technical institutes, notably whether the 
employer or the State should bear the cost of an expanded 
edSonal programme, and how to devise -wards su^^ 
to encourage the skilled tradesman of tomorrow to become 
certSed; but progress should be made in solving the educational 
problems while these others are under discussion. 
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5.56 Wc inlciicl that these proposals should be considered by 
the TCA and the TCB. 

The Qjuality of Technical Education 

5.57 Hitherto our discussion of the technical institute system 
has focussed on greater autonomy for the institutes, which we 
see developing primarily in the fields of finance and curricula. 
In the light of this concern with autonomy it may seem paradoxical 
at first sight that we also favour a strengthening of the technical 
directorate in the department. This apparent paradox will be 
resolved as we explain the purposes for which the directorate 
should be strengthened. 

5.58 As has been noted, the technical institute system is 
relatively new, and its energies have hitherto been mainly 
directed to coping with the rapid expansion in courses and 
student numbers which we have mentioned. Whilst problems of 
quantity will remain important, we believe that increasing attention 
should now be directed to problems of quality. As in all education, 
the quality of what is done depends ultimately on the professional 
capacity and integrity of the individual teacher; but he can be assisted 
in various ways to maintain and improve his performance. To an 
important extent, these opportunities cannot be developed within 
each institute acting separately, but call for some central provision. 
Eventually, perhaps, this will be maintained by the institutes acting 
collectively, but for the next few years at least the initiative must we 
believe rest with the technical directorate. 

5.59 The first need is for a central source of professional advice 
in a variety of specialised fields, on which individual institutes 
can draw when planning new courses or new teaching methods. 
Whilst it would be impracticable to include in tlie directorate an expert 
in every subject which is or may be offered by a technical institute^ 
it should contain an adequate range of peripatetic specialists who are 
aware of what has been and is being tried throughout the system^ 
and can advise the staff of individual institutes in the light of that knowledge. 
This is essentially the role of the inspectorate in primary and 
secondary education, shorn of its responsibilities for the assessment 
of indi\ idual teachers and schools. 

5.60 The second need is to assist each institute to evaluate 
its current programmes, in the light of standards elsewhere. 
For this purpose we recommend that each institute be visited every 
few years by a small team consisting of the relevant specialist from 
the directorate together with individuals in the same area of specialisation 
drawn from industry^ from other institutes and possibly {in some cases) 
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from a university^ to comment on its courses in a given subject area. 
The purpose of such visits would, we emphasise, be solely to 
assist the stafl* of the relevant institute department to evaluate 
their courses and techniques, and to draw to their attention 
approaches used elsewhere in the system; accordingly, it is 
hoped that they would be welcomed. 

5.61 The third need which we believe the department could 
help the technical institutes to meet, in improving the quality of their 
performance, is for an increase in staft' training, not only for newly 
appointed tutors (for whom short courses are now provided at the 
Central Institute of Technology) but also for senior staff with in- 
creasing administrative responsibilities IVe believe that teachers 
colleges are the most appropriate institutions in which to develop courses for 
neivly appointed tutors, as part of a wider programme of training for those 
in tertiary and continuing education, hence the department {through its links 
with the teachers colleges) is well situated to explore the possibilities. The 
department itself might well provide, or arrange for, courses in management 
training for senior technical institute staff. Opportunities for further 
training and experience within industry are also needed. 

5.62 We intend that these proposals should be considered by the 
department, in conjunction vith the Technical Institutes Association 
and the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes. 

Regionalisation of Technical Institute Planning and 
Servicing 

5.63 A sub-committee of this working party investigated the 
need for a regional tier of organisation in Auckland, where there are 
already two technical institutes and others are likely to be established. 
At present the Auckland and Manakau technical institutes are 
governed by a single council, which divides into two committees 
of management to exercise day-to-day control of the two institutes. 
This form of control is clearly impracticable for governing a larger 
number of institutes (as many as six may be needed), and it is sug** 
gested by the Council of the Auclkand Technical Institutes that 
what is needed is a governing board for each institute together with 
a regional council for certain planning and servicing purposes. 

5.64 There is widespread agreement, in which we share, with 
the outlines of this proposal. The problems lie in deciding which 
functions should be allocated to each level, and how the regional 
council should be composed. In making these decisions the ultimate 
objective must be to make each board an effective and autonomous 
governing body with scope for initiative arid enterprise in running 
its own institute, and to make the regional council a body of equal 
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partners, responsible in part for certain common services of a non- 
discretionary nature and in part for formulating collective views on 
«uch matters of regional policy as lie within the jurisdiction of the 
departmc!U, the Minister or the Government. 

5.63 Each board would thus employ its own staft' and be 
responsible tor the organisation of its institute with full financial 
autonomy, Just as would the council of any institute elsewhere, 
except that such functions as payroll servicing and the payment of its 
accounts would hi: pcylotrned on its behalf by the office of the 
regional couricih To axoid any appearance of inequality among 
instituf.es, we suggest that the councirs office be located on a neutral . 
tiite. So loiig i ^ the drpaiiment reserves the right to confirm senior 
appointment in technical institutes elsewhere, the confirmation of 
such appoiutmtnts in Auckland might well be a responsibUity of 
the regional counci). Above all^ that council would be responsible 
lor keeping under review the future development of tertiary tech- 
nicai education in ihe Auckland area (that is, the area controlled 
by the Ai^ckland Regional Authority), for advising the department 
about the esuiblishmcnt and location of new institutes, and for 
working out :i zoning scheme, if such proved necessary. The 
thorniest problem in allocating functions would be that of recom- 
mending the placement of courses. It would clearly be desirable for 
the regional council to agree on a policy for course placement ir* the 
Auckland area, hence this must figure among its responsibilities. 
The danger is that either the Auckland Technical InUitute, or the^ 
smaller institutes in coalition against it, might gain control and 
propose a policy tailored to local rather than regional needs. The 
best safeguard against such a possibility is to ensure, when deter- 
mining the consutution of the council, that it contain (whether by 
appointment or co-option) enough unaligned members to prevent 
such an outcome. A board which believed itself to be victimised 
in this way would not be prevented from appealing to Wellington 
(after, we would hope, the council has considered the matter), but 
this in our view would be less a safeguard than a symptom that 
the system was not working as intended, which the department is 
in any case likely lo be aware of, in view of the proposal that it be 
represented by an associate member on the council. Incidentally, 
we believe that consideration should be given to designating as that 
representative the Director of Technical Education or his nominee. 

5.66 We believe that on these lines a reasonable solution could 
be arrived at for Auckland's problems of regional organisation. It 
does not follow, however, that similar machinery would be applicable 
or acceptable to other regions, nor do we believe that such uni- 
formity of organisation is necessary. 
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The Teachers College System 



5.67 There are at present nine teachers colleges. That in Christ- 
church trains both primary and secondary teachers. There are 
separate primary and secondary colleges in Auckland, and primary 
colleges at North Shore, Ardmorc (shortly to be phased out), 
Hamilton, Palmerston North, Wellington, and Dunedin. The North 
Shore and Hamilton teachers colleges have in !^73 introduced 
courses for the training of kindergarten teachers, elsewhere con- 
ducted at kindergarten training centres (four in number). In 1972 
there were over 8,000 students in teachers colleges, an increase of 
about 57 percent over the 1967 figure, and over 600 full-time staff'. 
Further significant increases are, however, unlikely for the time 
being, unless the teachers colleges move into other areas of training, 
such as for pre-school, tertiary, and continuing education staff, and 
in-service courses for teachers already qualified. 

5.68 Like the technical institutes and unlike the universities, the 
teachers colleges have close links with the department. Until 
recently, these were separate linkages with its primary and secondary 
directorates, but there has now been established the post of super- 
intendent of teacher training to provide greater unity in the depart- 
ment's approach to teachers college matters; the proposed re- 
organisation of the head office of the department (to be discussed 
in chapter 7) will carry this process further. As in the case of the 
technical institutes, the department has borne much of the respon- 
sibility for planning and development, hence the governing councils 
of the teachers colleges have not acquired as much autonomy, nor 
their administration'' as much strength, as have those of the 
universities. 

Teachers College Autonomy 

5.69 The teachers colleges are considerably more autonomous 
than the technical institutes in matters of curriculum and assess- 
ment, and in that respect our conclusions in the preceding sections 
of this chapter are not applicable. Otherwis^e, and especially in the 
field of finance, their problems are generally similar, and we shall 
not traverse the ground again in detail, ifkeir autonomy in financial 
decision making should be progressively extended^ initially by relaxing the 



steps must be taken so that each college knowsl early in the year what its 
grant is to be; and the expected greater stability of teachers college than, of 
technical itistitute enrolments should make easier a move in due course towards 
determining grants for 2 or 3 years aheady though some strengthening of their 
administrative procedures and staffing may be needed before this could occur. 



strict itemising of grants. Moreover. 
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VVc intend that these proposals should be considered by the Standing 
Committee on Teachers College Administration, which may need 
to be more formally constituted than it has hitherto been. 

5.70 A possible area of increased autonomy in the primary 
teachers colleges is the selection of students. This is at present done 
under the aegis of the local education board by a committee con- 
sisting of the teachers college principal (or his deputy), the district 
senior inspector (primary), and two education board representatives. 
While there may be a case for some small modification of the com- 
position of these committees, we think it appropriate that they 
should continue to include representatives of all three groups. A 
review is needed not only of their membership but also of their procedures^ so 
that the processes of selection can be better co-ordinated with the admission 
procedures of the colleges. A "clearing house'* system may need to be 
instituted. We intend that these suggestions should be considered by 
the department, in conjunction with the Education Boards Asso- 
ciation and the relevant teachers colleges. 

5.71 A topic related to autonomy is the legislation governing 
the composition and powers of teachers college councils. An amend- 
ing Act, rr^ ' tig their constitution in the light of their first ''*w years 
of operation (till the mid-sixties the colleges were run by education 
boards), has been under discussion for some time and will not be 
passed until 1974. We heard some complaints that in the absence 
of such legislation the councils felt themselves to be provisional, 
and uncertain of their powers. Without denying either the need for an 
amending Act or the benefits which may flow from it, we doubt 
that in a changing world it is wise to rest such confidenceinstatutory 
provisions. The law will always tend to lag behind the needs of 
the current situation, which is where governing bodies will also be 
unless they have the self-confidence to do not merely whatever is 
commanded or is customary, but whatever is needed and is not 
prohibited. Autonomy is, to a significant extent, a state of mmd. 

The Scope of Teachers Colleges 

5.72 With the possible exception of the Christchurch Teachers 
College, the teachers colleges have tended to become **niono- 
techrtic'' rather than "polytechnic'' in nature, each training for only 
one level (primary or secondary) of the school system. Secondary 
teachers' spokesmen have defended this separation, on the grounds 
that secondary trainees are difierent from (that is, generally older 
than) primary trainees, and need difierent courses differently organ- 
ised. These premises do not, however, necessarily make separation 
desirable. We recognise that the special needs of secondary, or for 
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that matter of primary or any other kind of trainees, must be 
adequately met, but believe that they can be met in a college of a 
polytechnic character (i.e., training more than one type of teacher). 

5.73 Whether this is preferable will depend partly on local 
circumstances, and partly on the range of courses to be oflered. 
A large multi-purpose institution offering a wide range of courses 
would, we believe, be a more satisfying place of work for its aca- 
demic staff, offering them greater opportunities for specialisation 
and/or for extending their professional interests, and it should also 
make available to them, and to their students, a greater vareity of 
plant and equipment with which to work than could economically 
be provided for a small specialised institution. 

5.74 The sub -committee of this working party which investi- 
gated the Christchurch Teachers College concluded that local 
circumstances (such as the balance between its primary and second- 
aiy divisions, and the widespread interest in developing a wider 
range of courses) made it a suitable institution to undertake a much 
wider range of activities than has hitherto been characteristic of 
teachers colleges, provided that it is appropriately organised and 
planned to that end*. We have in mind the provision of training 
for pre-school and tertiary staff, and for those involved (whetht/ 
full or part time) in adult education and vocational training; an 
expansion of special education; and the development of in-service 
courses for teachers, as suggested in our next chapter* 

5.75 Whether it will prove possible to develop elsewhere a 
multipurpose teachers college of this type depends on local circum- 
stances, especially in Auckland which is the only other centre in 
which both primary and secondary teachers are currently trained* 
Once plans in Christchurch have been settled, the scope for similar 
developments in Auckland should be investigated. In other parts 
of the country it seems inevitable for the time being that the training 
of primary teachers will continue to be the main responsibility of the 
colleges, but there is scope for expansion into training preschool 
staff (North Shore and Hamilton have already introduced courses 
for kindergarten teachers) and into in-service training* 

5.76 The teachers colleges, being for the most part longer- 
established than the technical institutes and having a more fully 
developed network (through conferences, visits, and other personal 
contracts) for comparing standards and exchanging information 
about new developments, need not look to the superintendent of 
teacher training for professional leadership as the institutes look (for 

*Ati indication of how this might be done is contained in appendix Bi 
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the time being) to a strengthened technical directorate (see para. 
5.58 above). Accordingly, see the department's main policy 
responsibility towards teachers colleges as being for the next few 
years to explore the possibilities of their undertaking the wider range 
of functions which we have suggested. 

University /Teclmical Institute /Teachers College Relation- 
ships 

5.77 In paras. 5.35-5.37 we discussed problems of co-oitlinating 
the course offerings of tertiary institutions at both a national and 
local level. Having now examined the prospective pattern of 
developments for each type of tertiary institution we must return to 
consider a few other aspects of the relationships amongst them. 

5.78 First, we believe that there is considerably greater scope for 
fruitful co-operation at the local level than merely avoiding un- 
desirable duplication of courses. In part this is a matter of becoming 
aware of areas of expertise in a sister institution, and being willing 
to co-operate to make the best use of the specialists and facilities 
available. For example, both the teachers colleges and (to a lesser 
extent) the universities have been developing the use of such facilities 
as closed circuit television and videotaping, with little apparent 
awar^eness of the electronics work in technical institute.*?. Again, as 
previously mentioned, there may be scope in other centres for a 
co-ordinated use of staff between universities and teachers colleges 
such as has developed at Waikato /Hamilton and Massey /Palmerston 
North, and the possibility of such co-ordination also in some areas 
of technical institute work should not be overlooked. Representation 
of one institution on the governing body of another, while of some 
value, is clearly insufficient to achieve this kind of professional 
collaboration. Joint committees at a staff level, strongly encouraged 
by top-level academic policy makers, arc needed. 

5.79 An area in which the need for co-operation is better 
recognised is that of cross-crediting, i.e., of allowing credit in one 
institution for work done in another. This is obviously highly desir- 
able, to facilitiate appropriate transfers of students from one 
programme and institution to another. Significant progress has been 
made, both between universities and technical institutes and between 
some universities and teachers colleges, thouga more is yet to be 
achieved. 

5.80 It is by this means, we believe, that a solution should be 
sought to the final problem with which we must deal in this chapter. 
It is embedded in the very concept of "tertiary cducation*\ Are the 
activities of universities, technical institutes ai^d teachers colleges 
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essentially the same, so that (for example) .s..ichers colleges could 
appropriately be absorbed by the universities, or are there difterences 
which justify the continued existence of three separate kinds of 
institutions? It must be recognised that different countries answer 
this question in different ways; but in this country, a great majority 
of those concerned see the three as sufficiently distinct in purpose to 
warrant the preservation of their separate identity. We concur with 
this view, which is indeed implicit in the proposals we have already 
made for their development, involving for example quite d iferent 
patterns of relationship with the department. 

5.81 The question then arises, should these differences in purpose 
continue to be reflected in the awards (degrees, diplomas and 
certificates) vhich they make to the students who complete their 
courses? Orit aspect of this question was examined by an Advisory 
Council on Educational Planning working party which in October 
1971 issuec! a report on Technical and Industrial Academic Awards. 
A majo»*it/ of that working party recommended against conferring a 
power to grant degrees on institutions other than universities, whilst 
recognising the possibility that in due course such institutions might 
need to introduce courses in **applied'' disciplines at a level suffi- 
ciently advanced to be equivalent in academic content and duration 
to a first degree. Since then there has been a growing desire, especially 
among teachers college stafi', for degree-granting powers; the 
possibilities of higher academic awards are also being reviewed in 
technical institute circles. 

5.82 It is necessary carefully to distinguish at this point between 
three related questions. First, is it appropriate that institutions other 
than universities should offer courses equivalent in academic content 
and duration to a first degree? We would answer, that occasionally 
this may be justified, whilst adding that it would, in our view, be 
unfortunate if the technical institutes and teachers colleges, whose 
separate identity is warranted as we have seen by a set of responsi- 
bilities in the field of vocational training quite distinct from those of 
the universities, set about transforming themselves into university- 
type institutions. The country's need for appropriately trained 
technicians, tradesmen, and teachers should not be subordinated to 
institutional aspirations towards a *'higher" academic status; the 
inverted commas are a reminder of the need to distinguish between 
more advanced teaching and better teaching. 

5.83 Second, is it appropriate that where courses of a greater 
academic content and duration are offered by institutions other than 
universities, more liberal cross-credits should be permitted by the 
universities? To that we would answer that it would certainly be 
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incumbent on the universities to review their cross-credit provisions 
(each university, we must mention, acts independently in this 
regard), and that tliere is a presumption that they should be 
liberalised, but that the final decision must be made bearing in mind 
the purpose of cress-credit provisions, namely the transfer of students 
from one institution and programme to another. The effects, for 
example, of increasing to 3 years the length of the primary teachers 
college course, and of recruiting to it preponderantly from applicants 
Vvlth University Entrance, may well be substantially to improve the 
general academic background and ability of those who complete Jhe 
course; but it does not follow that their specific preparation iri a 
given university subject can be presumed (without detailed investi-. 
gation) to equip a transferring student successfully to embark on a 
third-year course — still less a post-graduate programme — in that 
subject. 

5.84 Finally, is it appropriate that where courses equivalent 
in academic content and duration to a first degree are offered by a 
non-university institution, it (or some national awarding body, on 
its behalf) be empowered to grant degrees? Bearing in mind the 
distinctiveness of each type of tertiary institution, we sec dis- 
advantages in this proposal from three sides. From the university's 
point of view it would be objectionable, for the reason just noted, 
A 3-year non-university course of vocational training, however 
meritorious for its specific purpose, cannot be presumed (without 
detailed investigation) to equip a transferring student to embark on 
a post-graduate programme. To compel a university to admit such 
a student to such a programme on the strength of a non-university 
degree would thus be wrong both for the university and the student; 
but to authorise the university to disregard non-university degrees 
would introduce a new set of distinctions which would substantially 
negate the purpose of calliiicr the non-university awards **degrees'\ 
From the community's point of view, such a change would also 
create unnecessary confusvni, since the different nature and purpose 
of **degree" courses of study would necessitate asking "what kind 
of degree, from what institution?'' From the point of view of the 
non-univer5?ity institutions it would also have disadvantages, in 
depriving 'Lhem of the opportunity to .ichieve a special status among 
V the publx for their own distinctive awards. In the last analysis, 
such a status must be earned; it cannot be acquired simply by 
borrff A'ing a name. We do not doubt the capacity of ncn-university 
ilistitutions to earn it by special excellence in their own fields of 
endeavour, and when they have done so we doubt that they will 
wish to sell themselves short by awarding "degrees" which obscure 
their own distinctiveness, 
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5.85 We recognise, liowever, that a niggardly approach on the 
part of the universities towaxd cross-crediting of courses of a reputable 
standard and academic content taken elsewhere would intensify 
the demand for degree-granting status for non-university institu- 
tions, in an attempt to secure through legislation what has not been 
achieved through negotiation. It is in this sense that we believe that 
the solution of the problem of non-university awards lies in an effective policy 
of cross-crediting. 

5.86 We conclude this chapter with a quotation which should, 
we believe, be borne in mind by all who share in policy making 
for tertiary education. *Troperly understood," says John W, 
Gardner*, "the university is the instrument for one kind of further 
education. It should not be regarded as the only passport to a meaning- 
ful life or the sole means of establishing one's human worth,*' 

♦Qtiotcd in Barzun, J. The American Universityt O.U.P., London, 1969> p. 234. 
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Chapter 6 CONTINUING EDUCATION 



The Present Situation Described 

6.1 In this chapter wc shall be dealing, in the main, with adult 
education. The term **continuing education", meaning the deliberate 
education of those whose main occupation is no longer that of 
student, is more precise, in that it includes some part-time studies 
undertaken by older adolescents and excludes the continued fuU- 
tinie schooling for example of young-adult Ph.D. students. *'Con- 
tinuing education" moreover encompasses both vocational and 
non-vocational studies, whereas in New Zealand (as in Great 
Britain) *^adult education" has traditionally been used only of study 
undertaken *br its own sake, not for vocational or examination 
purposes. Here we must concern ourselves with the wider arei..^ 
recognising the growing importance of occupational retraining and 
updating owing to rapid changes in technology. However, we ex-, 
elude from this chapter part-time study in technical institutes and 
universities preparatory to a career, as being (like similar full-time 
study) more appropriately classified as tertiary education. 

6.2 The boundary line between tertiary and continuing educa- 
tion is thus an imprecise one at some points, depending on the 
motivation of the student, A course in navigation or pilotage may 
be tertiary education for a would-be master mariner, and continuing 
education for a yachtsman. However, it is sufficient for our purposes 
to note that for some students, some ordinary courses in technical 
institutes and universities constitute continuing education. This 
will be more often the case in universities in New Zealand than in 
some overseas countries, owing to the provisions for part-time and 
extramural study, and for special admission of adults who lack the 
norma) entrance qualifications. (In 1972 there were about 9,500 
part-time and about 3,700 extramural students enrolled at New 
Zealand universities, and of the students embarking in 1972 on 
first-year university courses 5.5 percent were adults specially ad- 
mitted.) In a real sense New Zealand already has an open university, 
especially through the services of Massey University's Extramural 
Department, even though it does not use all the teaching methods 
of the British counterpart. 

6.S In addition, the universities provide specifically for the 
needs of those seeking coninuing education, through courses 
arranged by their extension department. These are designed 
mainly for business and professional groups, and for people with 
well-established fields of study. In addition to the traditional 
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evening classes, they now often take the form of weekend seminars, 
discussion groups and field studies, and they are not confined 
to the university centres. For instance, the 1973 programme of 
the Department of Extension Studies of Massey University provides 
classes in cities such as Napier and Hastings, and in such smaller 
centres as Danncvivke, Waipawa, Wairoa, and Bulls; it caters for 
teachers, nurses, business executives, students of the natural 
sciences, and for people with a sustained interest in philosophy, 
psychology, of Maori culture. Throughout the country as a whole 
there were in 1972 almost 24,000 enrolments in university exten- 
sion classes. 

6.4 During the past generation tliere has been a rapid expansion 
of continuing education of a vocational type. It is impossible 
to estimate the number of people participating in this, since it 
has been provided not only by university extension departments 
and technical institutes but also in the training programmes and 
advisory services of Government departments, and in courses 
run by the larger industrial and commercial firms for their 
employees. The Vocational Training Council has helped to 
co-ordinate and extend activities in this area. Through its 
industrial training boards it has forged strong links with 
industry and the technical institutes, and encouraged the develop- 
ment of a flexible structure of technical institute courses of 
varying lengths, levels, and character, designed to meet changing 
industrial needs. Courses can thus be established in any sub- 
stantial vocational area where a need is seen to exist, not only 
for career preparation but also for continuing education in the 
form of occupational retraining and updating. 

6.5 Vocational classes may also be conducted in secondary 
schools, typically in the evening, where there is no technical 
institute. The relevant statistics embrace not only trade, technician, . 
and professional training but also second-cj^ance education, 
i.e., classes for those who have left school and who wish to take 
such exminations as School Certificate. In July 1972 almost , 
15,000 people were enrolled in vocational evening classes (thus 
defined) at secondary schools. 

6.6 Some secondary schools also organise non^vocational 
evening classes, often colloquially referred to as •*hobby'' classes, 
under the Manual and Technical Regulations 1937. In July 1972, 
about 23j000 people were enrolled in such classes. Over four- 
fifths of these were in the domestic or creative arts (for axafflple, 
dressmaking, woodwork, pottery^ art, and craft) ^ and of the 
rest a substantial number were "keep fit'' classes* 
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6.7 /TIic other main providers of non-vocational continuing 
cduc^iion, apart from tiie university extension departments 
and the secondary schools, are voluntary organisations. Among 

■ these the Workers' Educational Association stands out, as the 
one body solely concerned with continuing education. It exists 
in six districts (the four main centres, together with New 
Plymouth and Invercargill) and in 1972 almost 8,000 people were 
enrolled in its courses. Many other voluntary organisations, such 
as the Countrywomen's Institutes and the play centre movement, 
provide continuing education among their activities. Some indica- 
tion of the variety of voluntary organisations thus involved is 
supplied in appendix C of Lifelong Education, a 1972 report by a 
committee set up by the New Zealand National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

6.8 A degree of co-ordination of non-vocational continuing 
education as a whole is provided by the National Council of 
Adiilt Education, a statutory body with a small staff, which 
advises the Director-General of Education and the University 
Grants Committee. 

Review of the Present Situation 

6.9 One's assessment of the situation just described depends 
largely on a prior judgment about the potential demand for 
non-vocational continuing education. On the one hand, there 
is evidence that the clientele for further education tends to be 
drawn from the better-educated minority of the adult population. 
(This applies to WEA and to secondary school evening classes as 
well as — though not to such a marked extent as— to university 
extension classes'*. It leaves open the possibility that the 
majority may pursue further education in less formal ways, 
for instance, by using libraries, or viewing the more educative 
television programmes.) This may well mean that few except those 
who liave as cliildren been most successful at school will be 
willing to iTsumc schooling as adults; and since formal continuing 
education is— save for some employer-provided training — vohmtary 
and likely to remain so, it will continue to be confined to a 
minority. On this view, the present system may well be 
satisfying most of the non-vocational demands, except perhaps in 
districts not fully served by university extension Dnd volufitary 
associations, hence growth will be mainly in vocational continuing 
education (specifically, the updating of professional and technical 
knowledge, and retraining for new occupations or responsibilities). 

*S«e floshlef, R. "The Participants", In Australian jfoimtai of Adull Educdlion, XI (1), 1971, 
cited ift Lifelong Mmlioit, p. 53. 
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6.10 The contrary view, exemplified in the report on Lifelong 
Education to which we have already referred, is that the potential 
clientele for continuing education should not be assumed to be 
anything less than the whole community. The existing pattern 
of demand is no indication of the potential, partly because 
eflforts to publicise and indeed to "sell" what is presently available 
have boon minimal, and partly because what is presently 
available reflects the limitations of the organisations which 
provide it. For example, the courses offered by university 
extension departments are of an academic type, hence tend tl® 
attract a graduate clientele. Under the provisions of the 1947 
Adult Education Act, adult education staff were attached 
administratively to the universities, but they were expected to 
provide a wider range of courses, designed by the four regional 
councils of adult education created by that Act; however, their 
university allegiance prevailed, and the regional councils— 
thereby prevented from fulfilling these wider purposes — were 
eventually abolished by the 1963 Adult Education Act It was 
thus left to voluntary organisations such as the WEA, and to 
the secondary schools, to oftbr non-vocational courses of a less 
academic type; but the voluntary organisations generally lack 
professional staff* for this purpose, and the secondary schools 
have, by and large, shown little initiative either in the range of 
courses oflfered (which are, as we have seen, predominantly 
**hobby" classes) or in their organisation and teaching methods* 
If these contentions are true, then it may be constraints such as 
these, rather than any inherent limitations, which explain the 
present pattern of demand for non-vocational continuing education. 

6.11 The Lifelong Education report, makes a further point which 
should be noted in this connection, relating to needs rather than to 
demands. It sees non-vocational continuing education not merely 
as a source of individual enjoyment and recreation, but also as a 
means of averting or alleviating social problems. This can partly 
be achieved directly, it is suggested, through what we might broadly 
term **life-adjustment^* courses, in such obvious fields as preparation 
for marriage, education for parents of pre-school children, and 
preparation for retirement, but also, for example, in English 
language classes for foreign migrants, training in budgeting for low** 
income families, aiding adaptation to urban life for Maori and other 
Polynesian groups, and confidence-building for married women 
about to re-enter the work force. A modest beginning has already 
bean made in several such areas. It can also partly be achieved 
indirectly, through better training for community leadafs^ youth 
workers, and volunteers in a variety of organisations which help 
others to deal with problems of adjustment. 
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6.12 We shall return later in this chapter to consider a 
strategy for continuing education in the light of these conflicting 
assessments of what might be achieved. In completing this review of 
the current situation, we can, however, note one point on which 
there is widespread agreement. What is presently being done, and 
whatever may additionally be done in future, in the fields both of 
vocational and of non-vocational continuing education, would be 
of higher quality if there were some provision for training those 
who are to teach adults. The Lifelong Education report calls 
continuing education ''almost the last outpost of amateurism", and 
notes that with the exception of the training within industry sy.stem, 
the preparat' i of adult educators is at best occasional and 
spasmodic. A ariety of programmes will doubtless be needed for this 
purpose, anu ..7 our view the organisations best able {if suitably strengthened) 
to design and provide them are the teachers colleges. The subcommittee of 
this working parly which recently investigated the Christchurch 
Teachers College envisaged it developing such programmes; we 
recommend that initially that college be encouraged rapidly to do so, and Mat 
in the light of its experience the possibility be considered of extending such 
activities to other teachers colleges. 

The Secondary School and the Community School 

6.13 The secondary school, as we have indicated, is currently 
often an important agency of non-vocational continuing education, 
albeit of a somewhat limited type, namely evening "hobby" classes. 
If there is to be an increase in non-vocational continuing education 
of a less academic kind than that provided by university exfension, 
the secondary school (or senior college, if such be established) is 
accordingly a possible instrumentality, in two ways. It might 
itself offer a wider range of programmes for adults; and it might 
make its facilities more widely available to groups in the local 
community for their own educational and allied purposes. 

6.14 Some secondary schools, especially perhaps ihose which 
serve country towns and the surrounding rural area, are heavily 
involved in such activities. From a submission we received from the 
board of one such school with 1,400 pupils, we have selected the 
following illustrations of the variety of links which may exist with 
tlic local community : 



School-organised evening classes: primarily an extension of the 
school programme (no tertiary education is available locally) ; 
secretarial courses for office workers are planned. 

Group^organised courses: for example, business management, 
civil defence, defensive driving. Young Farmers' Club courses. 
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Facilities for local committees: for example, the Astronomical 
Society, Civic Music Council, Mountain .Safety Committee, 
Old Boys' Hockey Association, Road Safety Committee, 
meet at the school. 

Sports facilities: used, for example, by the Athletic Club, 
Netball Association, Tennis Association, and by members of 
the public; public use of the school's new swimming pool 
Is planned. 

Music facilities: used by the local choir and pipe band, also by 
various examining boards. 

Films and lecture facilities: frequently used by community 
groups, local employers, etc. 

Cooking facilities: used by Girl Guides. 

Work experience classes: supported by 80 local employers. 

Community service: pupils and stafi' assist, for example, in 
collections for charity, hospital visiting, and in support for 
welfare activities (Red Cross, Intellectually Handicapped 
Children, etc.) for community projects, and, for example, 
for metrication. 

6.15 Continuing education can thus be seen as one among 
several activities which may Unk schools (especially secondary 
schools, because of their size and range of facilities) with their local 
communitv. 

6.16 There are obvious economic reasons for maximising the 
return on society's massive investment in school buildings, grounds, 
and equipment by making them as' widely available to adult 
members of the community as is consistent with pupil need. How- 
ever, some would maintain that there arc important social and 
educational, as well as economic, reasons for integrating the school 
into the life of the community, for example, to foster closer parent- 
teacher relations, to provide opportunities "for adults and senior 
pupils to acquire valuable experience in working together",* and 
to accustom adults to regard non-vocational continuing education 
as one of a range of recreations and entertainments available at the 
schoo)-cum-community-centre. 

6.17 "Community school" is the not very revealing appellation 
which has become accepted to refer to such a school-cum-com- 
munity-centre. We wish we could think of a better one; "school and 
centre", although a mouthful, might be preferable, in enabling 
adolescents and young adults to talk of "going to the centre'* rather 

^Lifelong Educatiau p. 76. 
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than to "the school". Our attention has been drawn to entities of this 
kind in several countries overseas, for example, in France, Sweden, 
the U.S.A., and in several parts of England (Cambridgeshire, 
Leicestershire, and Cumberland among them). Compared with the 
community-involved secondary schools in this country which we 
have already described, they are more highly evolved to meet 
community needs, generally in two ways: they have been designed 
and built to cater for adult as well as pupil activities, and they are 
staffed to provide not only teaching for pupils but also continuing 
education (and perhaps also recreation) for adults. 

6.18 There are already some signs of at least the beginnings of 
similar developments in this country. A Wellington High School 
project provides courses for adults during school hours, with appro- 
priate additional accommodation for teaching and administering 
them. Pilot projects are being undertaken at two Auckland secondary 
schools, Rutherford High School, and Aorere College, which have 
been given authority to appoint a head of department for community 
studieSj to work with a local advisory committee in assessing needs 
for continuing "education in their areas and to introduce appro- 
priate programmes. 

6. 19 Most striking of all, the second secondaiy school at Mangerc 
is being designed as a community school, planned and financed by 
several Government departments (Education, Works, Social Wel- 
fare, Maori and Island Affairs, Internal Afiairs) and by the Manu- 
kau City Council and the Auckland Regional Authority. It will 
have the usual secondary school accommodation (classrooms, 
laboratories, gymnasium, auditorium, library, art and craft block), 
with additional storage in view of joint use by pupils and adults; 
but, in addition, it will have a two-storeyed "community" building, 
to be used during as well as out of school hours, containing a hall for 
social furictions, committee rooms, further storage facilities, a creche, 
a cafeteria, small rooms for group activities, a quiet room for older 
people, and administrative offices. A heated covered swimming 
pool will serve the school, the adjoining intermediate school, and 
the community. 

6.20 These are interesting, even exciting, developments. Since 
we feel it our responsibility, from the standpoint of organisation 
and administration, to point out some problems which lie ahead, 
we must stress at the outset that we are strongly in favour of close 
links between school and community and welcome these innovations 
as worth-while experiments which when evaluated in the light of 
experience should materially assist in devising policies for con- 
tiiiuing education. We shall have occasion, later in this chapter, 
to raise the question of how autonomous the "providing agencies" 
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for continuing education (whether community schools or other- 
wise) should be. For the moment, we confine our attention to prob- 
lems which may arise at the level of the individual secondary school 
or community school which may embark on an expanded 
programme of continuing education and other community-related 
activities. 

6.21 Some problems arc already apparent from the experience 
of secondary schools which are currently involved in such activities, 
A questionnaire, addressed to secondary schools (203 of which 
replied) on behalf of the Educational Priorities Conference, elicited 
the following numbers of positive responses about material problems 
they had encountered in making their facilities thus available to the 
public: 

Interference with valuable equipment . . . . 54 



School furniture wrong size . . . . . . 24 

Personal property left in classrooms . . . . 38 

Cleaning problems . . . . . . ..117 

Lavatory and cloakroom problems . . . . 70 

Breakages and damage (for example, to lights, 

windows, fences) . . . . . . . . 83 

Storage of school equipment . . . . . . 66 

Holiday cleaning . . . . . . . . 84 

Interference with pupils' work . . . . . . 19 

Lack of suitable facilities .. .. ..55 

Unsuitability of grounds (including lack of parking 

space) , , . . . . . . . . 27 



6.22 Many of these responses are, in a sense, arguments in 
favour of a fully-developed community school, designed to cater 
for the needs of adults as well as of pupils, hence with appropriate 
furniture and equipment, toilets and parking spaces, and storage. 
(Breakages and cleaning problems must doubtless be seen as costs 
inevitably arising froni more intensive use of llie plant.) Bearing in 
mind, however, that few secondary schools will, during the next 
decade or two, have been designed for adult use, the efioct of in- 
creasing that use by providing continuing education staff for the 
school may well be to intensify the listed problems, hence to generate 
some backlash both in the school and among adult users. It may well 
be decided that this is a risk which should be run, in the interests 
of expanding continuing education. We merely note that the risk 
should not be overlooked, and that pressures for capital spending 
(for special buildings, special rooms, or at least for special furniture, 
equipment, and storage space for adult users) are likely to arise 
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G.23 To the extent that continuing education is expanded 
through spf»cially-designed community schools, or through secondary 
schools modified and added to for adult use, other problems will 
arise, cxpcoially in the areas of staffing and control. We have 
already mentioned the need lor specific training for adult educators; 
the lack of suitably trained staff* may well limit for the time being 
die rate at vvliich community schools (and community colleges) 
can be formed. Admittedly, there may be some scope for recruiting 
from those secondary schools whicli have been most active in meet- 
ing community needs, but only at die expense of their own pro- 
granuiies; clearly, Paul should borrow from Peter rather than i)oacli 
from him, till trained staff are more readily available. 

6.24 Control, too, will present problems, at the level of the 
individual institution as well as in the system as a whole. The 
principal will bear a double responsibility: to his school, and to the 
local community. There is plenty of evidence (for example, in the 
**Bursars" Report) to show that secondary principals arc already 
overburdened with administrative duties, especially in large schools 
— and many secondary schools have more than 1,000 pupils. At 
one time, personal influence over his pupils was a characterisdc 
attribute of the headmaster. This has already been eroded by 
administration, and it will be even further reduced if the principal 
incurs greatly increased responsibilities. Yet unless the principal 
actively interests himself in a community school's wider activities, 
their success must be in doubt. Again, this is not presented as an 
argument against community schools, but merely as a reminder 
tliat they will carry with them certain inescapable costs. Education 
for community development, however well planned, is more suscep- 
tible to unforeseen changes than almost any other form of educa- 
tional activity. There will be times when every community school 
principal will ask himself whether improvisation to meet a real but 
possibly temporary need is not after all to be preferred to organising 
to meet all eventualities. The middle path is often hard to find. 

6.25 This said, we are of the opinion that the following conditions 
reed to be met in the establishment of community schools: 

(1) The decision to establish such a school should be preceded 
by a detailed feasibility study showing that such an institution 
is not only needed but wanted, and tliat the local authority 
is ready and willing to ofler full co-operation. 

(2) WhWc ihoro is good reason to believe that pupils have much 
t > gain Irom association with older members of the con> 
nuinity, a«; no stage must the educational interests of those 
pupils be sacrificed to social theory. 
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(3) To control tlie activities of both sections of the complex, 
there must be a single appropriately constituted governing 
body.. The statutory provisions governing the composition 
of secondary boards of governors will need reviewing, to 
ensure adequate representation of community as well as 
school interests. 

(4) If the governing board appoints special committees, they 
should be representative of the board as a whole, even though 
called on to deal with only one side of the school's activities. 
It would be damaging to harmonious relations if, owing to 
unrepresentative composition, the decisions of such a com- 
mittee were to be reversed by the full board. 

(5) The principal should be the board's executive officer for the 
whole complex; he should have one deputy for school 
activities, and one for cotnmunity activities. 

(6) The positions of the principal and his two deputies sliould 
be considered special appointments, and should if possible 
be made at an early stage of the project so that they can 
share in its planning, and undertake any necessary training. 

(7) At least some staff members of the school unit, preferably 
those in contact with upper classes, should also have some 
teaching duties in tlve community unit. (Clearly some revision 
of the 1937 Manual and Technical Regulations is needed, 
not to say overdue, but since the department is currently 
proceeding with this, we need not elaborate the point.) 

(8) Every effort must be made to avoid segregating the two units. 
To maintain standards in the school, whilst encouraging 
joint activities among school and community units, will call 
for considerable administrative talent. 

The Gommimity GoUege 

6.26 We have already described, in chapter 4 above, the pro- 
posed community college, and shall not recapitulate the points 
there made, excrpt to recall that one of its proposed major functions 
is to provide continuing education in accordance with the present 
Government's policy to **ensure the availability to all New Zea- 
landers of forms of continuing education at community colleges, 
universities, and allied institutions according to the requirements 
and background of the student'\ 

6.27 A community college thus conceived resembles the 
community school which we have just discussed in that it has a 
dual responsibility; it conducts certain programmes for its own 
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students, but also provides a service for the community by offering 
courses for adults and by making available facilities for interested 
groups and members of the general public. Accordingly, several 
of the points which we have made in the preceding section of this 
chapter will apply to community colleges too. 

6.28 The community college differs from the community sdiooS 
m two main respects, one obvious, the other perhaps less so. First, 
it is (apart from its community services) not a secondary school but 
a small technical institute. Second, its community responsibilities 
have been envisaged as regional, not merely local, in scope. We 
shall return shortly to note tlie signiHcance of its technical institute 
characteristics. Meanwhile, its proposed regional responsibilities in 
adult education call for some discussion. 

6.29 The feasibility study A Hawke's Bay Community College gives 
us the only detailed picture yet available of what a New Zealand 
community college may be and do. In the field of continuing 
education it proposes to shift the initiative from the Hawke's Bay 
secondary schools to a community college at Taradale, whicli would 
in effect be a sub-university counterpart, within its own region, to 
the extension department of a university. The college would con- 
stitute the base for a small professional staff of adult educators (four 
are envisaged) who would each year design and supervise a pro^ 
gramme for the region, which would replace and amplify the 
evening classes presently organised by the secondary schools. 
Admittedly, many of the same courses might continue to be con- 
ducted by the same teachers in the same schools; but the responsi- 
bility for deciding whether a course should be offered, who should 
teach it, and where, would now rest with the continuing education 
s taff at Taradale. While some amplification of the present programme 
is contemplated, in such fields as arts and crafts, music and drama, 
the main innovations in the proposed non-vocational programme 
appear to be first the training of voluntaiy workers (especially for 
social welfare, youth Iradrrship, and child care), and second a develop- 
ment of recreational training for young people (mainly to provide 
skills for trampers and yachtsmen). These proposed innovations are 
merely preliminary indications of possibilities; the feasibility study 
envisages that the eventual programme would be designed after 
testing local demand, by surveys and by advisory committees. 

6.30 One aspect of the proposed community college which is 
not fully explored in the Hawke's Bay feasibility study is the extent 
to which a regional institution of this type should attempt to provide 
a focus for the activity of oustide organisations, as a community 
school would do. The feasibility study sees it "as providing a con^ 
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genial setting for a wide range of adult activities and a stimulus to 
like-minded people pursuing ' studies of mutual interest",* and 
proposes that it be provided with a music/drama building suffi- 
ciently large and well-equipped to make it a focus of the per- 
forming arts, attracting die support of musical and dramatic 
societies. Yet we are doubtful that, except where it can oflor expen- 
sive facilities not available elsewhere, a centre at Taradale can rely 
on becoming the natural meeting place for local organisations based 
exclusively on either Napier or Hastings let alone on Wairoa or 
VVaipukurau; and to the extent that its courses do not depend on 
facilities available only at Taradale, they may well be conducted 
elsewhere, "in places like the Napier Museum, Keirunga Gardens, 
the YMCA and other established premises".t Time alone will show 
how many of its continuing education classes should be campus- 
based and how many an extension activity. While concentration on 
courses of the former type would make it more like a community 
school, the community thus served would probably be a local one, 
and its regional responsibilities would accordingly be less effectively 
met. 

6.31 The other comment we must makp about the community 
college concept arises from the proposed combination within a 
single organisation of a technical institute and a continuing educa- 
tion unit. This is one way of making available professional organisers 
of adult education outside the university extension system. It is not 
however, the only way, and it runs the risk of imparting a bias to 
the development of continuing education, much as the attachment 
of adult educators to the universities did under the 1947 Adult 
Educadon Act. As we have already noted (para 6.10 above), the 
effect of that attachment was increasingly to confine the profes- 
sionally-organised programmes to subject-matter appropriate to a 
university. There is, we think, a real possibility that the forms of 
continuing education most likely to commend themselves to the 
staff and governing bodies of community colleges (and it is those 
governing bodies which in the last analysis will control develop- 
meiits) will be those deemed appropriate to a technical insdtute. 
The outcome may well be an emphasis on a limited range of voca- 
tional continuing education, together with related hobby classes (for 
example, in carpentry and metalwork), and the proposed advisory 
committees may prove no more effective than were the regional 
councils of aduh education which were abolished in 1963. 

6.32 This is not to say that the community college at Taradale should 
not pmeed as planned. It will be an interesting experiment, and its impact 
tin continuing education in the Hawke's Bay region should be carefully 

♦Op. clt., p. 65. tibid., p. 59. 
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evaluated. Wc doubt, however, that it constitutes a model for the 
rest of the country, and in the next section of this chapter we shall 
propose an alternative which we believe to be at least equally 
deserving of a trial. 



A Fussible Strategy for Gontinumg Education 

6.33 In the preceding two sections of this chapter we have 
discussed secondary schools, community schools, and community 
colleges. These are possible instrumentalities (as are university ex- 
tension departments and voluntary organisations) for expanding the 
scope of continuing education, especially of a non-vocational type. 
However, before choices can usefully be made among possible 
instrumentalities there must be greater clarity about purposes and 
priorities. 

6.34 To expand the scope of continuing education necessarily 
means to commit more resources to that field of activity. At several 
points in the preceding discussion, reference has been made to the 
need for new or extended buildings, for appropriate furniture and 
equipment, and for additional and appropriately-trained staff even 
though every effort bo made to use more intensively the plant which 
already exists. Nothing has yet been said, howe\ r, about where the 
extra resources are to come from; and' if (as is commonly assumed) 
the community as a whole is to pay via the Consolidated Fund, 
further questions arise: by what criteria is the Government to decide 
on the relative importance of greater spending on conttnuing 
education as against other social expenditure, and on one type of 
continuing education as against another? 

6.35 Elsewhere in this report wc have confined our attention 
to matters of organisation and administration, disregarding the 
political decisions about what is to be organised and administered 
except to ensure that adequate information and advice are available 
to those who must make such decisions. We do not intend in the 
present instance to depart from this practice, by niaking recom- 
mendations about relative priorides. However, wo dc feel it necessary 
to emphasise the importance, and consequent polic, implications, 
of priorities in the area of continuing education. If there is to be a 
significant expansion in that area, the Government (and the tax- 
paying public) face a fundamental choice. The expansion can either 
be m directions which are nationally regarded as being important 
enough to warrant priority, or in directions which reflect local 
demand from the consumers of adult education services. The two are 
by no means necessarily the same. 
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6.36 The problem is implicit in a number of possible develop- 
ments which have already been discussed. For example, in para. 6. 1 1 
it was mentioned that some types of continuing education may help 
to avert or alleviate social problems either directly (through what 
we have called "life-adjustment" courses) or indirectly (through 
training voluntary social workers and youth leaders). The latter 
possibility receives some emphasis in the Hawke's Bay feasibility 
study. On the other hand, the prime assumption of the Hawke's 
Bay study, and of much of the other material which we have read, 
is that an organiser of adult education programmes should be in 
essence an entrepreneur, tailoring his product to local demand 
through a process akin to market research. The unstated assumption 
seems to be that what will locally be most in demand will conform 
with national priorities; but this, in our view, does not follow. The 
demand for life-adjustment courses might well be smaller than that 
for flower arrangement, or dry-fly tying, or improving one's 
bidding at bridge. Similarly, in dealing with recreational activities 
for young people the Hawke's Bay study mentions courses which 
might include mountain safety, better driving and road safety, 
which (together with water safety) command a degree of social 
priority. But what priority can be claimed, for example, by those 
who would prefer to reduce their golf handicap? And if facilities 
for other forms of recreation are to be provided free of cost, is it 
either fair or rcaHstic to conclude that "coaching in team games 
can be left to the clubs"?* 

6.37 Certainly, demand cannot be altogether ignored. There is 
no point in giving priority to courses for which there are no enrol- 
ments. But that is not to say that the public are under an obligation 
to supply free of cost every form of recreation or entertainment for 
which there is a substantial demand, as an extension to the system of 
free education. Indeed, one danger we see in a generally free pro- 
vision, once it expands beyond the limits of the present secondary 
evening classes, is that a hostile public reaction against the least 
socially valuable courses may endanger the continued free provision 
of those which are most socially valuable. For the same reason, we 
are not satisfied that the problem will disappear if it is left to the 
professional adult educators in each district to interpose their own 
Conceptions of social priority. Some will be more influenced by 
popular demand than others, and a hostile public reaction may be 
provoked by publicity arising from even a single district. 

6.38 What we propose is not simply a return to the policy under 
which vocational and continuation evening classes were generally 
provided free, whilst persons enrolled in other secondary evening 

•Ibid, p. 31. 
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classes had to pay a portion (about onc-third) of the tutor's fee. 
Rather, ive favour a more flexible policy under which top-fmority courses 
(which might include some non-vocational courses, for example, for 
volunteer welfare workers, and which might not include all vocational 
courses) zvould be free of cost to the student; lower-priority courses would 
require him to pay some contribution, not necessarily the same proportion 
in all cases; while the provision of purely recreational courses would either 
be left to voluntary and/or commercial organisations, or if undertaken by 
instrumentalities of public continuing education, would be fully charged for. 

6.39 Working out the pattern of pi'.orities, and associated 
subsidies, would be a responsibility (under the Minister) of the 
head office of the department. A post of officer for continuing educa- 
tion has recently been established, and it would doubtless be his 
task to keep these under review. To avoid unnecessary reference of 
details from districts to head office, professional staff at district level 
should \ c kept informed of the current classification of courses for 
subsidy purposes, and empowered to design their programmes in 
accordance with that classification. Paper work would also be 
reduced if subsidies -v-re based on notional costs per student hour for 
various types of cuirse, leaving the district authority to balance 
out any small profits and losses arising from specific courses. 

6.40 This brings us to the question of district organisation. We 
accept t\yo elements of the community college concept, namely 
that subsidised courses should be programmed for a district as a 
whole, not left to the independent initiatives of its secondary schools, 
and that the programming should be done by a nucleus of professional 
continuing education staff. However, we see some risk in attaching 
these staff to a specific course-providing institution, with its own 
loyalties and its own predispositions about programmes. Certainly 
we see no harm in an adult-education organiser being assigned an 
ofltce at such an institution —or indeed at more than one, if he 
frequently tours his district— but he should not be subject in his 
professional activities to the control of its governing body. 

6.41 Who, theii, should control him? If not a specific school 
or college or university, there are three possibilities: the department, 
or an ad hoc district body, or a multi-purpose regional authority. 
Given that the department can influence programme priorities 
through the proposed system of subsidies, we believe that some form 
of district /regional body is to be preferred, giving greater scope for 
local initiative. For the time being, this may have to be an ad hoc 
authority— a reconstituted regional council for adult education; 
but if (as seems likely) a structure of multi-purpose regiofial or 
"united" authorities is created, we see clear advantages in their 
taking over responsibility for the subsidised forms of continuing 
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education. Already the Auckland Regional Authoirty has felt the 
need to establish a community activities section, mainly concerned 
so far with recreational rather tiian wider educational services, 
though the authority has taken steps (through Auckland University 
and the Manukau Technical Institute) to provide courses in leader- 
ship training for youth groups and community organisations. It has 
also been involved (see para. 6.19 above) in the planning of the 
proposed community school at Mangere. Bearing in mind the 
statement by the National Development Conference Social and 
Cultural Committee that ••local government has a responsibility 
to provide for the total life of the communi ty and not just for material 
needs", we see the field of continuing education as a natural one for a 
multi-purpose authority, provided that its district is of an appro- 
priate size; and the likely size of districts of the proposed regional 
authorities is in our view appropriate, being on the one hand larger 
than that of municipalities and counties, and, on the other, smaller 
than that of most education board districts, university districts, or 
department regions. 

6.42 Eventually, then, we envisage the district nudeus of professional 
staff in continuing education being employed by the regional authority, and 
controlled by its committee on continuing education (on which, 
we would hope, there would be an appropriate selection of co- 
opted members). In the meantime, they would be employed and controlled 
by a regional council for continuing education, which would be financed by 
a Government grant for the purpose, be serviced wherever possible by an 
education board, and would {we suggest) be appointed by the Minister of 
Education so as to contain an appropriate selection of local authority 
members, university extension staff, WEA officers (where that 
organisation is active), school principals, and interested members of 
the lay public. The National Council of Adult Education would 
doubtless be able to advise the Minister about their composition. 

6.43 The regional council {or authority), aided by one or more pro- 
fessional organisers, would be responsible for approving the programme of 
subsidised courses within its district. Although its professional staff 
would play a key role, they could, in our view, be few in number; in 
many districts a single officer, with clerical assistance, would 
probably be sufficient. They would be planners, organisers, and co« 
ordinators, rather than teachers; their main job would be to appraise 
the demands and needs for continuing education within their dis* 
trict, in the Ught of the national priorities embodied in the current 
Glassiflcation of courses for subsidy purposes, and to stimulate the 
Goufse-providing agencies (secondary schools, community schools, 
community colleges, technical institutes, and voluntary organisa* 
tions) to offer, in appropriate localities, such courses as taken 
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together would constitute an integrated programme for the district 
as a whole. They might well also be given the responsibility for 
publicising the courses offered, and provided with a budget for that 
purpose. 

6.44 To the extent that the resulting expansion in demand for 
continuing education justified the provision of extra teaching 
positions, they would be needed within the course-providing agen- 
cies, not in the office of the regional council (or authority), and the 
funds for them would accrue from the Government subsidy and 
(where appropriate) the fees which the course-providing agency 
would receive from the regional council (or authority) in reim- 
bursement of its costs. It is to be expected that such agencies as 
community schools and community colleges, and some secondary 
schools, will be relied on by the regional council (or authority) for a 
regular and substantial course-offering each year. Accordingly, 
our scheme would in no way prevent the emergence of community 
schools or community colleges with important responsibilities in 
continuing education. The essential difference between the pro- 
posals of the Taradale feasibility study and our own is that we 
would entrust to the regional council (or authority), and not to a 
community college, the responsibility for co-ordinating the district 
programme; but the continuing education staff of a community 
college might well keep the district organiser supplied with a 
valuable flow of ideas about possible programme developments. 

6.45 We have left on one side, in the preceding discussion, the 
relationship between the district programme to be formulated 
by a regional council (or authority) and the activities of the uni- 
versity extension departments. Until the new machinery has been 
constructed and run in, it would clearly be premature to impose 
Oil it the responsibiHty for integrating university extension activities 
with other forms of continuing education. Even then, it must be 
borne in mind that university districts will continue to be cofto 
siderably larger than the proposed regions, hence that no region 
will be able to regard a university extension department as ffiefely 
another among its course-providing agencies. Accordingly, it bi'- 
well be that a two-tier system, with appropriate liaison at regiot i 
and national levels, will prove appropriate even in the long run. 

6.46 Certainly, as long as such liaison at the national level is needed 
{and possibly longer), there must mtinuti to be a Mtional Council of 
Adult {or Continuing) Education in some form; if any proposals for making 
continuing education a responsibility of regional government are 
accepted, provision should, however, be made for adequate rep* 
resentation of regional authorities on the national council. Apart 
from its liaison function, the national council and its staff may in an 
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expanded system for continuing education serve a variety of other 
.useful purposes, for example, in designing and producing material 
(such as broadcasts, tapes discussion group material, and corres- 
pondence courses) for teaching at a distance, on which the regions 
could draw. 

Continuing Education for Teachers 

6.47 In the preceding discussion wc have not attempted to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between vocational and non-vocational con- 
tinuing education. The Vocational Training Council, the university 
extension departments, and the regional authorities will each in 
their various ways become aware of vocational needs, and take 
steps to meet them. However, in investigating the educational system 
we must give special consideration to the vocational needs of those, 
especially teachers and inspectors, who work within that system. 

6.48 At the present time, the department is responsible for a 
variety of schemes for such continuing professional education. They 
include in-service training courses, both residential and non- 
residential; payment of salary during advanced training, for ex- 
ample, for the Diploma in Educational Psychology at Auckland 
University, the Diploma in Education (Guidance) at Canterbury 
University, and the Endorsed Certificate for Teachers of the Deaf 
at Auckland or Christchurch Teachers College; and limited schemes 
of study leave with pay, especially to enable selected teachers to 
pursue a full-time year of university study to complete a degree* 
Advanced courses (taken by 1,500 teachers a year) are also available 
through the Correspondence Schooh 

6.49 Various proposals for extending these provisions are 
currently under discussion between the department and the pro* 
fessionai associations of primary teachers, secondary teachers, and 
of tutors in technical institutes and teachers colleges. Possible 
developments have recently been reviewed in a report. The Con^ 
timing Educatkm of Teachers^ prepared by the Advisory Council on 
Educational Planning's Standing Committee on Teacher Training* 
One stimulus to increased demands has clearly been the proposals 
of the James Committee* for England and Wales, which claims on 
the one hand that it is through improved in-service education and 
training "that both the quality of education and the standards of the 
profession can be most speedily, powerfully, and economically 
improved**, and proposes on the other that teachers be entitled to 
study leave, initially on the basis of one term each 7 years^ but in* 
creasing as soon as possible to one term in 5 years. 

*Tidcher Education and Trdiningt Department of Education and Science, London 19?2* 
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6.50 Although we ivould require a good deal more evidence, of a 
. cost/ benefit nature^ before we were persuaded that periodic entitlement to study 

leave should be automatic^ we are satisfied that there is a strong rase for some 
extensions on continuing education for teachers. We have in mind especially 
the need for short courses for each teacher during his first 3 years 
of service, on the lines suggested by the ACEP Committee; for 
additional training for those who are moving into administrative 
positions; for increased opportunities for acquiring and updating 
specialised skills, whether as subject specialists or in such fields as 
special education or student guidance; and for the retraining of 
married women who are returning to teaching after several years' 
absence. While we expect that much would be achieved in these 
directions through short courses, courses held during vacations, and 
(in some cases) through university or Correspondence School extra- 
mural study, we believe that there is also a case for some extension 
to the selective study-leave scheme, and for making it available not 
only to those completing a degree but also for other forms of study 
or research. We have in mind the benefits which the educational 
system has already derived from those hand-picked individuals who 
have been recipients of awards from the British Council, the Woolf 
Fisher Trust, the U.S. Educational Foundation, the NZEI Travel 
Fellowship, the Teacher Development Grant, the McKenzie 
Education Foundation, or the Winston Churchill Memorial Trust. 

6.51 Save for release on salary to complete a degree or an 
advanced qualification, we expect study leave of a sabbatical nature 
to be confined to such leaders of the profession as the senior staflf of 
teachers colleges and technical institutes, inspectors of schools, 
selected principals, and senior professional officers in the Department 
of Education. Accordingly, the main thrust of expanded professional 
training for teachers will be through in-service courses for purposes 
such as we have already described. In discussing the administrative 
organisation needed to achieve this expansion, it is in our view 
useful to distinguish, as in the previous section of this chapter, 
between programme-approving and course-providing authorities. 

6.52 Responsibility for approving programmes of in-service courses must 
be a matter for t\e department^ in collaboration with the teachers^ professional 
organisations (NZEI/PPTA or subject associations, as the case may 
be). Within the department, both the inspectorate and the Curri- 
culum Development Unit will have an important contribution to 
make; line responsibility will rest with the superintendent of teacher 
training. It has been suggested, for example, by ACEFs Standing 
Committee on Teacher Training, that this post be upgraded to 
director level. Thi$ suggestion conflicts with the department's own 
reorganisation proposals (to be discussed in the next chapter) which 
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aim inter alia at integrating teacher training with the department's 
other personnel functions. In our view, the department should 
proceed with its present plans. If a change in status for the officer 
in charge of teacher training were ultimately decided on, it should, 
moreover, then be related to the pattern of the department's 
organisation for tertiary education as a whole. 

6.53 Among the possible course-providing authorities are the 
department itself, the universities, the technical insitutes, and the 
teachers colleges. There will always be a role for departmental 
courses, both at the national level (for example to provide training 
for inspectors, to explore proposals for curriculum development, 
and to prepare some teachers for administrative responsibilities) 
and at the district level (for selected groups, such as senior prin- 
cipals). There will also be scope for the univeri>ities and technical 
institutes to provide (as part of the nationally devised programme 
of in-service training) specific non-credit courses for certain subject 
specialists. However, the main change which we propose^ in the actual 
running of in-service courses^ is a progressive increase in the proportion 
of courses conducted within teachers colleges* This would make for closer 
contact between the teachers colleges and the profession, would 
provide a desirable feedback into pre-service training and, by 
enabling teachers college staff to design advanced courses, would 
strengthen the colleges themselves. By careful planning, making use 
of teachers college facilities for short in-service courses while pre- 
service trainees are on section, there should be some scope for this 
without additional demands for buildings and equipment though 
some increase ^n st;affing would be needed. There should also be 
some provision for offering longer in-service courses within the 
colleges. 
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Chapter 7 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Introduction 

?• 1 In this chapter, after briefly identifying the functions which 
make the department so important an element in the educational 
system, we shall consider in turn its head office and its regional 
structure. We shall then discuss a few related topics which en:ierged 
during our inquiry as of special significance, notably the role of the 
inspectorate, procedures for programming and approving buildings, 
and planning in the national administration of education, concluding 
with some comments on the desirability or otherwise of various 
national advisory bodies to supplement the department as a source 
of recommendations to the Minister, 

7.2 In pursuing our inquiry we have tried to bear constantly 
in mind that deliberate education happens locally in classrooms and 
libraries, in laboratories and on field trips, through the guidance of 
learners by teachers. It is by their impact on this process that 
educational policies and administrative procedures are to be judged. 
We have, moreover, stressed that as far as possible, local schools 
should be run by local people, and district decisions made by district 
representatives, so that instead of uniformity there may be an 
appropriate diversity reflecting variations in local needs and 
circumstances, and affording an opportunity for experimentation, 

7.3 Despite this emphasis on decentralisation^ it must be recognised that 
the department remains vitally important. The funds available for educa- 
tion will continue to depend predominantly on the strength of the 
case which the Minister of Education, briefed by the department, 
puts forward each year. Moreover, this case may well reflect national 
as well as local or regional decisions on policies and priorities! the 
current and prospective expansion in pre-school education is a case 
in point. Even where programmes are to be devised at a district 
level, the resulting decisions may be shaped by national priorities, 
as we have suggested, for instance, in our proposals for differing 
subsidies for courses in continuing education. Furthermore, the 
scope for local or district discretion may properly be limited by a 
national insistence that standards (for example, of buildings, or in 
the provision of equipment) shall not fall below a prescribed mini- 
mum. Indeed, one reason for the tradition of strong central control 
in New Zealand education has been the desire to ensure an even 
distribution of educational facilities between different parts of the 
coutitry, and between town and country. 
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7.4 Two other functions of the department merit special refer- 
ence. First, to the extent that the system is decentralised, hence the 
discretion is vested in numerous authorities with responsibilities for 
specific institutions or sectors, it is the more important that there be 
some agency to oversee the system as a whole, and to identify points 
at which improved co-ordination is needed. The depaftmenL alone 
is in a position to do this. Second, in some sectors of the system (as 
we have pointed out, when considering schools and teclmical 
institutes) the department can and should provide professional 
leadership, guiding and stimulating teachers towards improved 
performance, for example, through training programmes, through 
initiatives in curriculum development, through publications for 
teachers and for classroom use, and through the inspectorate (to 
be considered later in this chapter), 



Head 0£Bce Reorganisation 

7.5 It lias not been possible in the course of a general and wide- 
ranging inquiry such as ours to investigate in depth the department's 
structure and procedures. For that purpose a team of management 
consultants would be needed, working cortinuously in its head 
ofRce and at least one regional office for several months. From the 
evidence we received it became clear that there were differences of 
opinion about the role of the inspectorate, the procedures for 
programming and approving buildings, and the potential scope 
of the research and planning unit, which we shall consider in later 
sections of this chapter* Here we shall confine our attention to 
certain broad continuing problems of the structure and functioning 
of the department's head ofRce to which the Currie Commission* 
called attention over a decade ago. 

7.6 As we explained in the preceding section, one of the depart- 
ment's major responsibilities is to oversee the educational system as 
a whole, and to identify points at which improved co-ordination is 
needed. If the structure of its head office mirrors the several sectors 
into which that system is divided, it is better situated to exercise 
close control over each of those sectors individually, but less capable 
of improving co-ordination among them. The whole burden of 
such co-ordination will tend indeed to fall outside the fine function 
of each sectorial directorate in head oflRce, hence must be borne 
either by the processes of consultation between those directorates or 
by the department's top management in the course of co-ordinating 
them. Our general inclination is to reduce the department's close control dver 

^kepott of the Commission on Education in New J^ealaud^ Wellington, 1962t 
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each sector by transferring, where possible, the power of decision-making to 
local or district institutions, and where the final decision must rest with the 
department, to delegate authority to its regional offices to the maximum 
feasible extent. Co-ordination, rather than control, would thus become 
the characteristic responsibility of head office in relation to the lower 
tiers of the system; and for purposes of co-ordination, its structure 
needs to be based less on sectors within the system (for example, 
primary and secondary education) than on functions common to 
the various sectors. 

7.7 The ^^administrative" (as distinct from the ^^professional") 
divisions in head office have traditionally dealt not with scctoi-s but 
with functions such as finance and buildings. The professional 
directorates have mainly been on sectorial lines, but even here a 
movement towards inter-sectorial organisation has occurred during 
the past decade, initially through the establishing (under the 
impetus of Currie Commission recommendations) of the Curriculum 
Development Unit, and more recendy through the research and 
planning unit and the lately-established post of superintendent of 
teacher training. Special services (such as school publications, and 
the psychological and vocational guidance services) also transcend 
the sectorial division, as does t^e work of the officer for Maori and 
Island education. Nevertheless, the scope for functional co-ordina 
tion must remain limited, as long as the professional side of head 
office consists mainly of the primary, secondary, and technical 
directorates. 

7.8 The department has for the past year been reviewing its own 
structure, and has invited us to consider the proposals for re- 
organisation resulting from that review. Among the most striking of 
these is the proposed replacement of the primary and secondary 
directorates by three functional directorates dealing respectively with 
schools, development, and personnel. For the reasons already stated, 
we would welcome this major extension to organisation by function, provided it 
is coupled {as we understand it would be) with the necessary horizontal 
intermeshing between one ^section and another across directorate boundaries and 
between professional and administrative units. 

7.9 The directorate of technical education, and the newly- 
established post of officer for continuing education, are for the time 
being to remain as residues of sectorial organisation. As we explained 
in a previous chapter, we believe that for the next few years a 
strengthened technical directorate would be appropriate, and not 
inconsistent with increased autonomy for technical institutes in 
finance and curricula Similarly, a small continuing education 
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section, immediately responsible to the Assistant Director-General 
(Professional), may well be needed while new policies in that field 
are being developed. In due course, however, we would expect these 
units to be incorporated into the functional framework. A further 
review of the department's organisation may well be needed in a 
few years' time, if greater autonomy for teachers colleges and tech- 
nical institutes is granted as we recommend, and this change should 
then be considered. 

Problems of Administrative /Professional Blending 

7.10 We have spoken of the ^^administrative** and the "profes- 
sional'^ sides of the department. What this means is that certain 
sections tend to be staffed by permanent civil servants, and others by 
former teachers; the latter, too, are engaged in administration, but 
they bring to the task front-line experience which sensitises them to 
certain implications of the issues and proposals with which the 
department deals. 

7.11 An appropriate blend of administrative and professional 
officers is thus useful to the department. However, it inevitably 
carries with it certain risks and problems whicli cannot be eliminated 
once and for all, but constantly tend to recur. Among them are three 
which seem to us to merit discussion. 

7.12 First, there are the problems of ensuring adequate co- 
ordination between administrative and professional sections. The 
department's business does not fall into two self-contained categories, 
those issues which can be disposed of by administrators alone and 
those which can be disposed of by "professionals** alone. Typically, 
issues which have Sj^jp^.? professional content will also need to be 
considered by administrative sections, such as those dealing with 
buildings or financial or legal matters, with the consequent risk of 
inadequate liaison, and of different sections working on aspects of the 
same issue without sufficient knowledge of each other's activities. 

7.13 At the time of the Currie Commission, this problem was 
specially acute because the head office sections were dispersed over 
20 or more sites in Wellington. That commission strongly urged 
consolidation, and also mentioned the need to house together the 
administrative and professional staff when new regional offices were 
established. The problems of physical dispersal have fortunately now 
been overcome, but contiguity does not of itself ensure adequate 
liaison. A limited improvement should result from the proposed 
reorganisation on functional lines; for instance, the directorate of 
personnel is to contain both administrative and professional units, 
among which co-ordination should be easier. But, however the 
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directorates and divisions are composed, there will always be some 
problems which overlap their boundaries, and some separation of 
administrative and professional sections is inevitable. Accordingly, 
we welcome the department's proposal thai each (professional) director should 
have attached to him a high-ranking member of the administrative staff as 
administration officer y one of whose purposes ivill be to provide a direct link 
with the administrative sections of the department, provided that the function of 
each director and his administration officer are clearly defined so as to avoid 
any confusion of responsibilities. Other links of this kind may well be needed 
to achieve effective co-ordination. 

7.18 The appointment of administration officers would also 
assist in dealing witli the other two problems arising from the 
administrative/professional split. One is the need to provide career 
opportunities adequate to attract to and retain in the department 
enough well-qualified staff on the administrative side. The dangers 
are (to put it bluntly) that professionals will monopolise most of 
the top jobs, that the higher pay which they tend to receive in 
consequence of their professional status will give them the appearance 
of a favoured class, and hence that able and ambitious young 
administrative officers will prefer departments in which they are 
not thus underprivileged. 

7.15 The Currie Commission noted the department's difficulties 
in recruiting administrative staff, but regarded them as symptomatic 
of staff shortages in the Public Service as a whole. So, to an extent, 
they are. For instance, the department needs a small group of 
very highly qualified finance officers, capable of devising and up- 
dating complex formulae for grants (in the absence of which, more 
staff are needed to deal with financial applications on an ad hoc 
basis); but we are informed by the State Ser\'ices Commission 
that there is an acute service-wide shortage of officers of this type, 
hence the department cannot itself solve this problem. Nevertheless, 
we believe that in the broader area of administrative recruitment 
it has scope to alleviate the difficulties which the administrative/ 
professional split tends to generate, by ensuring that there are 
enough high-level administrative positions to make educational 
administration a career with attractive prospects, that there is a 
well-constructed career ladder leading to those positions, and that 
there are enough well-qualified recruits on the lower rungs of that 
ladder. 

7.16 The proposal to attach administration officers to the pro- 
fessional directorates would materially strengthen the department's 
career ladder. Indeed, we look forward to the day when senior 
administrative officers will be recognised to be so sensitive to 
"professional" implications, in consequence of their immersion in 
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the work of the directorates, that their career ladder will extend to 
the top management positions at present confined to professional 
officers. Meantime, the emphasis must be placed on improved 
recruitment, retention, and training. We suggest that the department 
undertake {as others have done) a vigorous programme of graduate recruitment^ 
leading to a planned rotation through a variety of line-sections of the depart'^ 
ment with opportunities also for some investigating and advisory worL 
Further promotion must inevitably depend on individual aptitudes 
and abilities, but it should be made clear that those who succeed 
will be given opportunities for further training at a high level in 
educational or public administration. By these means much could 
be done, we believe, to make a career on the administrative side of 
the department more attractive, hence to develop a strong, efficient, 
and enthusiastic administrative staff. 

7.17 The third problem tends to occur on the professional side 
of the administrative/professional boundaiy. Professional officers, 
normally leave teaching to take positions in the inspectorate; diey 
are selected largely on the basis of their professional skill as teachers, 
and few have any formal training in administration. Account is 
no doubt taken of administrative ability when they are appointed 
to head office positions, but they are not normally given any sub- 
stantial training in administration despite the increased adminis- 
trative content of their work. (In two cases only, such officers have 
been released to take the full-time post-graduate course for the 
Diploma of Public Administration.) Two consequences tend to 
follow. On the one hand, an increased burden of supervision falls 
on senior professional officers until the new appointees have become 
habituated to the techniques of public administration. On the 
other, there is oflen a failure to delegate sufficiently (a problem which 
is aggravated whenever there is an inadequacy of administrative 
or clerical support.) 

7.18 There is indeed evidence that a number of professional 
officers are seriously overcommitted on matters some of which are 
below their level of responsibility. Many of them work excessively 
long hours, and forgo leave; but even so, there is a risk that their 
professional responsibilities, and especially their capacity to plan 
ahead, will suffer because of the strain under which they are working. 
There is no single simple remedy for this situation. It should in part 
be met by improved training for such officers, to prepare them better 
for administrative work and to encourage more effective delegation. 
It would also be assisted by the better intermeshing of the pro- 
fessional and administrative sides to which we have already referred, 
so that professional officers do not undertake tasks which are properly 
those of their administrative colleagues. The appointment of 
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administration officers should help in this regard, and also in 
inducting newly appointed professional officers into the ways of the 
Clivil Service. And at some points, more clerical support is needed 
for senior officers, 

7.19 In general, we believe that solutions should be sought by better 
allocation of work rather tha?i by appointi?ig additional senior professional 
officers to carry it out. In one instance, however, this is not so. At the 
highest levels of the department, the problems of co-ordinating the 
activities of the directorates and divisions through which the State's 
vastly expanded educational enterprise is run still fall, as they fell 
20 years ago, on three officers: the Director-General and the two 
Assistant Directors-General. To give them time for forward thinking in 
addition to their day-to-day work of co-ordination within the department and 
consultation with the numerous educational organisations outside it^ we 
recommend {as did the Currie Commission more than a decade ago) the 
appointment of a further Assistant Director-GeneraL Among his responsi- 
bilities should^ in our vieWy be the supervision of the present proposals for the 
department's reorganisation^ and a continuing oversight in the department's 
organisation in the light of changing circumstances. {This should not be 
laken to preclude the possibility of a comprehensive investigation^from time to 
timey by maiu^gement consultants.) 

Regional Structure 

7.20 Regional offices of the department exist at Auckland (for 
the northern region), Christchurch (for the southern region), and 
Wellington (for the central region). Each is headed by a regional 
superintendent who is a professional officer, and the secondary 
inspectorate tends to work out of the regional office, but for the most 
part regional offices are staffed by administrative officers in sections 
dealing with teachers, buildings, accounts, stores, and services* 

7.21 The main purpose of the regional office is to apply within 
its area the policies which have been centrally determined. In 
primary education this means, for the most part, checking that the 
decisions of the education boards within the region conform with the 
prescribed rules and standards, and approving on behalf of the 
department (to the extent that it has delegated its powers to the 
regions) such education board proposals as require its approval. 
In secondary education the region has a much more active role, 
similar indeed to that of education boards in primary education, for 
example in deciding where new schools or extra buildings will be 
needed, in determining priorities among maintenance needs, in 
purchasing and supplying stores and equipment, and in administer* 
ing the selection of students for secondary teachers colleges ; it also 
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approves on behalf of the department certain proposals of secondary 
boards of governors, such as appointments to certain senior 
teaching positions. In addition, it is in charge of buildings and 
maintenance for kindergartens, teachers colleges, and technical 
institutes, and supplies stores and equipment for technical institutes 
and universities. 

7.22 Besides heading the office which performs these ad- 
ministrative tasks, the regional superintei. lent himself has two 
responsibilities. He interprets departmental policy within the region, 
and is a K a! source of information about it, acting in effect as the 
department's ambassador; and like an ambassador, he should have 
his finger on the pulse of local feehng. He may also influence policy, 
by reporting in writing or in person to head office about the regional 
effects of present policies and the likely effects of projected measures. 
The regional superintendents are directly responsible to the 
Director-General, and they meet collectively with him fairly 
frequently. 

7.23 Regional offices are clearly useful transmission belts in the 
department's machinery. Their future scope will, however, depend 
on wliat action is taken on recommendations and suggestions 
contained elsewhere in this report. We would hope that their 
checking role would be somewhat reduced, in consequence of the 
department's relinquishing, wherever practicable, its existing power 
to confirm the decisions of local controlling authorities; where 
checks are still needed, to ensure that those authorities are com- 
plying with departmental guidelines (relating, for example, to 
school transport routes), they should as far as possible be based on a 
post-audit of decisions taken, rather than on a requirement that 
local proposals be confirmed in advance by the regional oflSce. 

7.24 However, the main unknown quantity in the future 
responsibilities of the regional office lies in *:He field of secondary 
education. In chapter 3 we recommended that the work of its 
property supervisors, in ascertaining the maintenance needs of 
secondary schools, should be handled by the property supervisors 
who work out of the education board offices. We also there discuss 
other possibilities which, if adopted, would effect a significant 
reduction in the work of the regional office, among them the 
transfer to district representatives of secondary boards of governors 
of responsibility for deciding on relative priorites in maintenance 
expenditure (aided by the property supervisors' reports) and in 
new construction, including the siting of new schools. Supply of 
stores and equipment for secondary as well as for primary schools, 
and the administration of conditions of service for secondary as well 
as primary teachers, could also be dealt with by the district office. 
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If these ciraiigcs occurred, the regional office would still be i^eeded, 
but its job would become for the most part one of approving on 
behalf of the department (within the limits of its delegated powers) 
building proposals, on which we have detailed recommendations 
to make in a later section of this chapter, also bulk purchasing of 
stores, disbursing such grants as the department may choose to 
leave to its discretion, and ensuring that district and local 
institutions conform to the regulations and departmental guidelines 
in such fields as stafl'ing and school transport. 

7.25 Recognising that each additional regional office is likely to reyult 
in some extra costs^ we are unwilling in this situation of uncertainly lo make 
any firm recommendation about an increase in their number. If there is a 
substantial transfer of functions from regional to district offices^ it would 
seem wise to continue with only three regions. If on the other hand 
regions retain all or most of their present functions, we believe that there 
is a case for increasing their number to five or even six^ {Hamillon^ 
Palmerston Norths and Dunedin are possible extra locations) ^ so as to bring 
the department into closer contact with those districts which are at present 
somewhat remote. 

7.26 There remains to discuss the position of regional super- 
intendent. It is suggested in some quarters that his position is 
anomalous, as virtually the only professional one in a pre- 
dominantly administrative office. Bearing in mind his "ambas- 
sadorial'' functions, and his policy link with the Director-General, 
we do not find it so, His is a task which calls for a professional's 
sensitivities, hence it should not routinely be assigned to an 
administrator, though (as we have already remarked) we believe 
that some experienced educational administrators acquire such 
aonsitivities and would make suitable appointees. 

7.27 The question in our minds is what links should exist 
between the regional superintendent and the inspectorate, The 
inspectorate (to be discussed in the next section) is the main 
professional link between head office and the schools throughout 
the country, and its lines of communication tend to run direct to 
head office rather than through the legion. This seems to 
us proper; to interpose the regional superintendent between the 
expert in the field and hir. head office counterpart would be 
undersirable. Moreover, the primary inspectorate is generally 
based on the district and not the regional office, and wc nre pro- 
posing that the secondary inspectors be similarly based so that a 
unified inspectorate may be developed. The regional superintendent 
would tlien be separated still further from their professional 
concerns. 
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7.28 However, he must retain some links with the inspectorate 
if he is to keep his finger on the pulse of local feeling within the 
region, and to serve as the department's trouble-shooter when 
the decision of an education board or a board of governors 
seems likely to precipitate a crisis warranting the Minister's 
attention. For this purpose we envisage his holding periodic 
meetings with the senior inspector (or inspectors, in a multi- 
district region), which might deal not only with current problems 
in public relations, but also with such matters as the organisation 
of in-service training for teachers within the region, borrowings by 
a district of a specialist inspector based on another district, and the 
co-ordinated interpretation within the region of policies relating, 
for instance, to increased staffing within certain types of school. 

The Inspectorate 

7.29 In our chapter on the school system wc recommended 
the unification of the primary and secondary inspectorates 
as an essential step towards greater continuity in the educational 
process. Here wc must examine in more detail the purposes and 
organisation of this vital institution. Our present discussion docs 
not cover the work of the technical inspectorate, which wc have 
dealt with in a previous chapter when considering technical 
institutes. 

7.30 The role of school inspectors has been transformed since 
the days of Matthew Arnold, H.M.I., and the system in England 
of '^payment by results'\ What began in New Zealand as a formal 
inspection of children, and later bed mc a mode of assessing 
teachers, is now mainly a professional advisory service. "A basic 
task of H.M. Inspectorate'^ reported a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons recently, *'is to help teachers to teach better**; 
and we have been told by the department that in this country 
"the central function of tlie inspector of schools is that of guiding 
teachers to serve the children in the schools**. 

7.31 We would place the emphasis on **schools** rather than 
on "teachers** or "children**. Certainly, the inspector is concerned 
with the competence of individual teachers, and the educational 
impact on children of their classroom programmes; but this is 
only a part, albeit important, of the whole complex of activities 
which constitutes the school, and which it is his task to 
evaluate and (by suggestion) to improve— a complex which includes 
the tone and ethos of its pupils, morale and inter«relationships 
among its staff) the leadership of its principal, the suitability of 
its plant and equipment, and the support it receives from its board 
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or committee, the parents, and the local community. His role 
should therefore become less and less that of a pedagogic 
technologist, and more and more that of a socio-educational 
catalyst, enabling each school to benefit from the experience of 
others and from innovative professional leadership in head office 
and in the district team of inspectors. In addition to his own class- 
room skills (for he will have been a successful teacher), the 
inspector brings to this tusk an increasing capacity to make 
informed judgments about the system, from visiting schools, 
talking with teachers, principals, administrators, members of 
governing bodies, and with his own colleagues, from his involve- 
ment in meetings, seminars, and in-service courses for teachers, 
and from his own reading and thinking. We sec him, in short, as a 
**resourco person". 

7.32 Within this broad range of tasks he must continue to have 
a residual responsibility for the assessment of individual teachers. 
IVe welcome the trend towards rrdncing the occasions for personal inspection 
of this kind^ hut recognise that at two points in a teacher's career it is desirable: 
at the end of his probationary period^ and when he first seeks promotion to a 
position of responsibility over other teachers. In the latter case, the 
alternative to a Ibrmal assessment by which employing authorities 
can be guided would inevitably be an informal system of grapevine 
communication, which is less likely to be impartial. Nevertheless, we 
see personal assessment as decidedly the lesser part of an inspector's duties^ 
and believe that it should be confined to these two points in a teacher^s career. 

7.33 We have spoken of the role of an inspector as if he operated 
solo. On some occasions, as for instance in assessing individual 
teachers, this will be the case; but we envisage much of the work of a 
unified inspectorate being performed by teams, consisdng of an 
appropriate blend of generalists and specialists. Each district will 
still need within its unified inspectorate individuals who differ 
widely one from another in their experience of the various sectors of 
the school system and in their subject fields. Some will doubtless 
spend more of their time as inspectors in primary schools, others in 
secondary schools; but we look towards a more deliberate planning 
of activity common to both. A unified inspectorate, operating through 
teams, is a logical extension of the functional co-ordination which is 
already bringing together the primary and secondary inspectorates 
in such fields as curriculum development, special education, Maori 
education, and teacher training. 

7.34 To organise these teams, and to co-ordinate the work of the 
inspectorate as a whole, a senior inspector will be needed within each 
district. Through him, professional advice will be tendered to the 
education board, and to the district organisation for secondary 
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schools wherever one exists. It will also be his task— and we do not 
imagine it to be an easy one—to knit together the district inspectors 
who have hitherto been in two separate organisations into a single 
group with a common purpose and a strong sense of esprit de corps, 

7.35 At the national level, tooy continuing efforts ivill be needed to give a 
sense of direction^ and a high morale^ to the inspectorate as a whole. This will 
be the responsibility of whoever heads the directorate of schools after the 
reorganisation of head office^ previously described. We could wish that this 
position might be given the title chief inspector of schools^ since that most 
clearly describes the nature of thejob^ as we see it. In addition to inculcating 
a sense of unity and purpose within the inspectorate, it would be the 
chief inspector's task to ensure that there is always available for the 
Minister and the Director-General an accumulated body of infor- 
mation, comment, and constructive proposals, based on contributions 
from the inspectorate throughout the country. 

7.36 We feci that the clement of academic specialisation among 
the inspectorate, while undoubtedly important, can be overempha- 
sised. Clearly, in such fields as science, mathematics, and language 
teaching, there must be members of the inspectorial team who can 
command the respect of the teachers whom they advise. Moreover, 
the inspectorate must still be able to draw on the services of advisers 
in such fields as music^ art, physical education, homecraft, and infant 
method. Occasionally, in smaller districts, it may be necessary 
briefly to borrow a specialist from another district. But conceding all 
this, we would nevertheless maintain that it is primarily the 
responsibility of the principal, the head of department, and the 
individual teacher to ensure that the school's staff are up to date in 
their subjects and teaching methods. The inspectors will doubtless 
verify whether this is so, but they have other and wider responsi- 
biUtics in addition, based on their experience and powers of judgment 
rather than on subject-matter specialisation. 

7.37 We recognise the danger that an inspectorate may become 
inbred, in that it is inspcctorv^ who in large part determine which 
teachers shall in turn become inspectors. Consciousness of this danger, 
on the part of those responsible for selection and training of inspec- 
tors, can help materially to reduce it. The main defence, however, 
is to ensure that the inspectorate (including those of its members in 
the proposed directorate of schools) arc not regarded as the sole 
source of innovation, but that the system as a whole is open to new 
ideas, for instance from teachers, teachers college lecturers, university 
staff, and from the professional, commercial, and industrial com* 
munities. Openness to representations from outside bodies is indeed 
a feature of the New Zealand system. If the department sometimes 
seems slow to respond to a clarion call from outside, it is not because 
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it does not hear, but because it is bombarded hy so nuuiy other 
incompatible outside demands. 

7.38 VVc conclude this section by listing briefly some additional 
points: 

(a) Every inspector on appointment should undergo a con- 
siderable period of training including apprenticeship with his 
colleagues, though not in the district in which he is to serve. 
Preselection exercises for possible candidates for the inspec- 
torate might also be considered. 

(b) Every inspector should include numerous **open" periods as 
well as routine engagements in his programme. 

(c) A close relationship is needed between the research and 
planning unit and the field inspectorate. Planners should be 
kept in the closest touch with reality from the field as well 
as with policy from the centre. 

(d) At present a field inspectorate of 162 is serviced by 5 clerks, 8 
ofiice assistants, 7 shorthand typists, 6 typists, and 5 tem- 
porary part-time typists. We trust that an inspectorate 
unified at district level will be able to draw adequately on 
administrative and clerical support from the district office. 
Without this, much of its work must prove both frustrating 
and wasteful. 

(c) The Currie Commission noted difiiculties in recruiting 
suitable inspectors (especially secondary inspectors) at die 
salary levels then obtaining. The same is true today, owing to 
the failure to increase inspectors' salaries as rapidly as those 
of other professional groups. In the 1970 revaluation of the 
teaching services, increases of 12 percent were granted to 
primary teachers, and of between 16 and 17 percent to 
secondary teachers. Increases have also been applied to the 
stafl^s of teachers colleges, technical institutes, and kinder- 
gartens. Despite lengthy negotiations, no parallel increases 
have yet been granted to the inspectorate, and a case finally 
scheduled for review is currently delayed by the stabilisation 
provisions. This is an anomalous and regrettable situation, 
which should be rectified at the earliest proper opportunity. 

fiuildiiig Progranitnitig and Approvals 

7.39 This was unquestionably the area of educational admin- 
istration which generated more complaints in the submissions made 
to us than any other, hence we closely examined the existing pro- 
cedures. They are admittedly complex, and the various checks and 
restraints are understandably annoying to the controlling auth- 
orities whose works they delay. Our first task was to distinguish 
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This flow chart illustratti tha typical stagos in procflssing a proposal to build a primary school clsuroorn block* 
notaxpantive enoueh to naod Cabinot Works Committee approval at each stage, but not covered by n prototype 

The procedures for site acquisition, and for secondary buildinfli, are even more complicated. 
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these procedural delays from the deferment of some capital works 
(also annoying to controlling authorities) because the funds granted 
are insufficient to cover them ; the latter is a policy matter into which, 
save in two respects to be mentioned, we cannot inquire. We have 
then looked into the control procedures to see whether delays 
might be reduced. 

7.40 Let us dispose first of the complaint that the funds available 
for education buildings are inadequate. On the face of it, the simple 
answer is that it is the Government's responsibility to balance the 
various needs when drawing up its annual works programme, and 
that spokesmen for a single sector (such as education) are in no 
position to make impartial judgments. This is true, but not quite 
the whole truth, for two reasons. First, governments sometimes seem 
to speak with ty o voices. New policies are from time to time an- 
nounced which imply augmented spending on school buildings (as, 
for instance, would improved building codes, improved staffing 
ratios, or more school libraries), but there is no corresponding 
increase in subsequent works programmes. Second, government 
decisions are sometimes more volatile than a works programme 
carefully tailored to needs would be. We are told that the initial 
works programme allocation for school buildings is customarily 
increased in consequence of subsequent representations, and that 
substantial increases could occur as late as the supplementary 
estimates, halfway through the financial year. To the extent that a 
government finds such modifications desirable, some doubt most 
inevitably be cast on the judgments embodied in its initial version of 
the works programme. 

7.41 It should not be supposed that there are obvious solutions 
to these problems; indeed, they may not be soluble at all. If govern- 
ments were deterred from announcing policies whenever the time 
which it will take to achieve them cannot be precisely specified in 
advance, they might never find it possible to adopt an improved 
building code for schools; and, from the viewpoint of the controlling 
authorities, that remedy would surely be worse than the existing 
complaint. Again, an annual works programme which could never 
be modified in any particular would surely be excessively inflexible. 
All that can reasonably be asked is, on the one hand, that the Govern- 
ment and its works programmers make every effort when framing 
the annual works programme to allow realistically for policies 
already adopted and to minimise the occasions for subseqtient 
modification and, on the other, that controlling authorities recog- 
nise that economic circumstances must materially affect the rate of 
progress towards agreed objectives, 
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7.42 This brings us to the heart of the probkMn of works pro- 
gramming. It is typically an exercise not in addition but in division; 
that is to say, it is not a matter of adding together the plans of the 
several operating agencies in the governmental sector, but of 
deciding (in the light of the manpower and materials likely to be 
avaihible to that sector) how much capital construction the Govern- 
ment can undertake within the year, and of sharing that total 
among the several operating agencies in the light of their relative 
needs. This means that, shortly before the beginning of the financial 
year, all operating agencies have to submit their proposals, so that 
relative need can be determined and allocations fixed. The exercise 
is indeed a good deal more complicated than this brief dcscripuon 
suggests, pardy because current proposals must be seen as part of 
longer-term programmes (a rolling 5-year programme period is 
typically used), partly because the selection of projects to be begun 
this year will affect next year*s programming, and parUy because an 
agency may be given approval for more works than its grant will 
cover, to allow it some flexibility in deploying resources in the light 
of changing circumstances. Thus if, for instance, the Wellington 
Education Board is unable, because excessive demand develops 
during the year on the Wellington building industry, to complete 
all the works for which funds have been allocated, the department 
might arrange to transfer the surplus to the Hawke's Bay Education 
Board to be spent on approved works not otherwise covered by 
grants. By this means the department customarily ensures that the 
i'unds armually allocated for school byildings are never underspent. 

7.43 The present programming system has evolved in response 
to the needs of Government, and there can be no question of 
abandoning it. Can it be improved? To us its main defect (apart 
from the features previously criticised) is that it encourages un- 
realistic expectations on the part of education boards, which must 
subsequently be disappointed. Each board initially prepares its 
propo.sals in the light of what it would like to do, rather than of 
what it is likely to do. It is not well situated to moderate its ambitions 
in the light of national economic circumstances or of the limited 
capacity of the building industry within its district; it may not 
even recognise sufficiently the limited capacity of its own architec- 
tural and draughting staff to cope with all the new projects con- 
templated. At the next phase of the process the department will be 
advised of the sum which is likely to be available for school building, 
and after deducting a provisional amount for .secondary schools, 
will inform each board of its tentative allocation. But by then, the 
board has begun to feel a sense of commitment to the proposals 
which it has already formulated; each year the subsequent process 
of whittling them down, of striking out worth-while items because 
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they do not warrant a sufiicicnt priority, must arouse among board 
members feelings of disappointment and frustration. (It should be 
noted that, while boards often complain that the total amount for 
buildings is insufficient, they rarely if ever query the department's 
allocation of that amount among them.) 

7.44 The remedy, we suggest, is to focus the board's attention 
from the outset on relative priorities by indicating the tentative 
allocation within which it is advised to plan. Indeed, it would improve 
forward planning if the Government^ when approving the works programme 
for the ensuing year^ announced tentative figures for school building works 
for the following 2 years^ and the department indicated how those sums 
might be allocated among the boards. Such figures would necessarily be 
merely a provisional guide for purposes of planning, and boards 
would need to receive (preferably no later than December of each 
year) an updated indication of its prospective allocation for the 
forthcoming financial year. 

7.45 Once projects are on the annual works programme, the 
question arises of how much political control is needed over them in 
the interests of national economic regulation (as distinct from tech- 
nical control in the interests of ensuring that they meet prescribed 
standards). We recognise that circumstances will arise from time to 
time when the Government will need to slow down its rate of capital 
construction during the financial year. We question, however, 
whether for these occasional purposes it needs to maintain on a 
continuous basis the detailed controls over large capital projects 
currently exercised through the Cabinet Works Committee. Such 
projects customarily pass through the machinery several times for 
example at the stages of programme approvals, sketch plans, work- 
ing drawings, and calling tenders. We suggest that the Government's 
management of the economy would be sufficiently safeguarded if 
in normal times it extensively delegated authority to approve 
programmed works, reserving to itself the right temporarily to 
rescind such delegations whenever circumstances warranted. 
Increased delegation of certain powers to education boards would, 
moreover, conform with current policies of decentralisation, 

7.46 Accordingly, we recommend that in normal circumstances^ once 
the Cabinet Works Committee has approved an education building project 
on an assessed cost basis^ the necessary approvals for subsequent stages be 
given by the Minister of Education^ who will ensure that such projects meet 
prescribed standards; and that education boards be authorised to accept 
tenders^ without Jurther reference to the department^ for capital works that 
are on an approved programme and that are within accepted planning criteria^ 
up to a cost level of $100,000. 
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7.47 There is also a case, we believe, for reviewing the limit 
(until recently $75,000 and now $120,000) of the delegated financial 
authority of the regional superintendents. At one time this equalled 
the authority of the Director-General, but that has risen more 
rapidly, and is now $150,000. We recommend that regional superin- 
tendents also be authorised to approve capital works individually listed on 
approved programmes to a value of $150,000, and that their authority 
to approve works not so listed be aligned with the Director-General's powers. 

7.48 At whatever level the delegated financial authority of regional 
superinteridents is fixed ^ the same figure should be set for the district office of 
the Ministry of Works. Until very recently, education works costing 
more than $20,000 which could be approved by a regional super- 
intendent have had to be referred to the head office of the Ministry 
of Works for clearance of plans and processing of tenders. We 
understand that this anomaly is now being rectified, but care should 
be taken that it does not re-emerge if the financial authority of 
regional superintendents is increased. 

7.49 A topic closely related to buildings, and which has given 
rise to concern among education authorities and the public, is land 
purchase. Protracted delays have frequently occurred in the purchase 
of land for school sites, successive governments have been reluctant 
to use their powers of compulsory acquisition, and consequently 
highly suitable sites have been lost and schools located on much 
inferior ones. As far as possible, this problem should be met by 
acquiring sites well in advance. Purchase up to 10 years ahead is 
permissible, and this is not only financially advantageous but 
permits better planning, since the total public educational needs 
of the area can then be considered (including pre-school as well as 
primary, intermediate, secondary, and such other categories as may 
emerge). In some cases a single site will cater for a variety of needs. 
To e.\pedite and encourage such purchasing in advance^ the possibility should 
be explored of centralising land acquisition so that the department, on behalf 
of the education boards, would purchase sites using a consolidated land 
purchase grant; the policy responsibility for choosing among primary and 
intermediate sites should^ however^ remain with the boards^ to whom such sites 
would in due course be transferred. 

7.50 In some cases, however, purchase well in advance of need 
is not possible, especially in expanding suburban areas where 
subdivisional schemes progress very rapidly. In such circumstances, we 
believe, the Government should be prepared to use its powers of compulsory 
purchase, provided that the need for acquisition is urgent, and that the 
urgency can be shown not to be a consequence of defective forward 
planning by the relevant education authority. 
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7.51 Town planning procedures are alleged to be a further source 
of delay in the acquisition of school s'tes. We suggest that the problem 
be considered during the current review of the Town and Country 
Planning Act. 

Salary-fixing and Grading Procedures 

7.52 For two reasons we have decided not to deal in this report 
with the procedures by which remuneration and conditions of 
service are determined in the education system. First, for most of 
those employed in that system the procedures were reviewed fairly 
recently (by a Royal Commission in 1968), and from the paucity of 
submissions to us on these matters we must assume that the resulting 
changes have proved generally satisfactory. Second, while we did 
receive some submissions proposing changes in the jurisdiction, 
composition, and procedures of the Education Boards Employment 
Review Committee, the issues raised were not such as could in our 
view appropriately be debated in the local study groups and 
regional seminars which are to constitute the 1974 Educational 
Development Conference, for which this report has been written. 
In fairness to those who made the submissions, since they fall 
within our terms of reference, we have accordingly decided to 
prepare a separate brief report for the Minister's consideration. 

Departmental Research and Planning 

7.53 In this section wc deal with a small but important part of 
the department's future organisation, namely how its research and 
planning unit can and should intermesh with its line officers in 
formulating and evaluating policy proposals. 

7.54 In 1970 the research and statistics sections of the depart- 
ment were combined to form the research and planning unit. This 
now contains 18 officers, 8 of them graduates, and the department 
plans to increase its establishment to 21 in 1974. Up to this stage 
the unit has been engaged primarily in preparing statistical material, 
including projections of enrolments and of teacher demand and 
supply, in the evaluation of certain vocational training schemes, and 
in servicing the Advisory Council on Educational Planning. Its 
output is acknowledged to be impressive, in quantity and in quality, 
and it is currently developing (in association with other sections of 
the department) information services and systems on which planning 
can be more firmly based. The area of concern is not over what it has 
done, or is doing, but over what it should in future be expected to do. 

7.55 Certainly, planning and policy-formation should not be 
concentrated in the unit^ leaving the department's professional 
directorates and administrative divisions as mere instruments for 
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carrying out policies devised clsewlierc. On . c other hand, the 
educational planner can and should contribute more than a service, 
merely providing the data on which others can ph\n; by the use of 
his own specialised techniques he can appraise alternative policies, 
can transform decisions, once made, into a co-ordinated scries ol* 
operational programmes, and can evaluate on-going programmes to 
see what adjustments they need. 

7.56 The problem is thus to devise a form of organisation in 
which both the senior line officer and the expert planner can fruit- 
fully interact in formulating and reappraising policies. To do so is 
not simply a matter of choosing an appropriate organisation chart, 
for two reasons. One is that the research and planning unit is still 
a young and evolving entity, hence it must grow into its future role; 
organisation charts, however, are static, not dynamic. The other 
reason is that organisation charts display structure, not processes. 
It is at first sight disconcerting that the proposed head office re- 
organisation would transfer the unit from under the wing of the 
Director-General, where it can be presumed to have equal access 
to all sections of th ( tipartment, and place it within the directorate 
of development, wucic that presumption cainiot be inferred from 
the structU5<'. (VVc need hardly add that ready access to all sections 
is aiu^Qbvious rec, : ^ment of planning,) However, we have been 
assured^' by the i ep 'rtment that ^'horizontal commu lication'' 
between the various directorates and divisions is a fundamental 
feature of the proposed reorganisation, and that it regards the 
unit's ability to communicate freely and directly across organisational 
boundaric! as sscutial to its research and plaiuiing functions. 
We welcome tins assurance, since what counts is not structure on 
paper, but processes in action. 

7.57 Accordingly, we do not thinL it expedient to suggest 
any modification of the location of the unit in the proposals 
for head olfice reorganisation. For the time being, the unit 
can usefully build up its experience and develop closer association 
with other sections by constructing information systems. How- 
ever, we would expect its role to expand, once the new head 
oHicc organisation has been run in. We envisage the growth 
of a formal planning structure to strengthen the present somewhat 
pragmatic approach, co-ordinated by a plaiuiing group chaired 
by the Director-General or an Assistant Director-General and 
consisting of senior representatives of each directorate and 
division, which would set up as necessaiy planning teams 
to formulate specific new developments or policies. In this 
way, the various directorates and divisions would continue to 
participate fully in the policy-forming process. 
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7.58 The planning group, and its various planning teams, 
would be serviced by the research and planning unit, on whose 
special skills in evaluation and programming they could thus 
draw. The unit would doubtless supply some of the needed 
data, though so would other sections, such as those dealing 
with buildings and finance. Its special contributions, however, 
should be to identify and appraise the available policy options 
(through, for instance, analyses of opportunity costs, and rate 
of return analyses on projected dt/elopments); to help convert 
the eventual decisions into operational programmes (through, 
for instance, the application of systems theory, and through 
critical path analyses); and to develop mathematical models 
embodying the relationships among the quantified variables 
within tlie educational system, so that the effects on that system 
of hypothetical changes can be simulated. 

7.59 From this brief account it will be clear that we 
visualise planning as a team activity, involving whichever 
sections of the department are involved in a given policy 
area, but also making full use of such techniques as actuarial 
mathematics, demographic projection, and econometric analysis 
to assist them to make optimal choices among alternatives. 

7.60 If the situation develops in this fashion, it may ultimately 
prove desirable to align the organisational structure to the operating 
processes by making the unit directly responsible to whichever 
senior officer chairs the planning group. However, until the 
suggested processes have been tried and thoroughly tested, such 
a move would be premature. 

7.61 Finally, we recommend that officers from the unit should* have 
opportunities to proceed overseas for periods of not less than 3 months to 
broaden their experience^ extend their skills^ and familiarise themselves 
with techniques of planning in other systems. We have in mind such 
possibilities as attendance at senior courses at the International In- 
stitute for Educational Planning and attachment to the appropriate 
division of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development* 



Extra-departmental Planning and Advisory Bodies 

7.62 We are well aware of the extensive patterns of consultation 
with outside interests which are a feature of the department's work 
and welcome th>^m, despite the consequent demands on the time 
of its most sc' ior officers. The more decentralised the education 
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more autonomous the various units within 
It, the more important it is that these officers be in ? position to 
improve co-ordination and maintain contact with community 
interests in this way. 

7.63 Nevertheless, we cannot accept as a corollary ♦he 
maxim, the more committees the better. Each, in our view, 
needs to be justified, and we see risks in a multiplicity of 
permanent advisory committees, each tending to push its own 
barrow of policies. 

7.64 Certain permanent "liaison" committees are necessary, 
to improve co-ordination among relatively autonomous . units 
withm the system. Among those mentioned in our previous 
discussion are the National Council on Pre-school Education; 
the "Relationships" committee embracing the universities, technical 
mstitutes, and prospectively teachers colleges; and the National 
Council of Adult Education, though its composition (we suggested) 
might need reviewing. There are, of course, others, but we see 
no need to provide an exhaustive list. An extra one might be needed 
to co-ordinate the activities of the New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, the UGC Research Grants Committee, 
and the department in distributing funds for educational research, 
if the Government decided to make more money available for that 
purpose. 

7.65 Certain "standing" committees also perform a very 
valuable function, in providing a forum for dialogue between 
the department and representatives of a given type of institution. 
The standing committees on administration for primary, secondary, 
and technical education, and for teachers colleges, are the most 
notable examples, though we have suggested that the last of these 
may need to be more formally constituted than it has hitherto 
been. 

7.66 Apart from liaison and standing committees of these 
types, there exist certain permanent advisory committees, and 
others are proposed. It is these, we believe, which call for the 
closest scrutiny. One which has produced and is still producing 
useful policy recommendations is the National Advisory Committee 
on Maori Education, and we recommend its continuance. The 
Standing Committee on Teacher Training (under the aegis of the 
Advisory Council on Educational Planning) has also produced 
valuable studies and recommendations, some of which we have 
referred to in previous chapters. In this case, however, we 
question the need for a continuing committee; what will be needed 
for some time after the Educational Development Conference is no 
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longer the stimulus of outside ideas and public discussion, but 
rather an opportunity within the teachers college system to 
appraise the many suggestions which have already been made, and 
to give administrative shape to those which are acceptable. 

7.67 We suspect, indeed, that the most useful advisory com- 
mittees (as distinct from the liaison committees and standing 
committees previously described) are likely to be occasional rather 
than permanent. Even the Committee on Maori Education may in 
time lose its usefulness. What is needed, we suggest, is a single continuing 
body which can keep an eye on the educational system as a whole, and direct 
public attention to any troublesome aspect of it by setting up an ad hoc 
study group or advisory committee of a temporary nature to undertake an 
investigation and prepare a report for publication. 

7.68 For this purpose a suitable body already exists: the Ad- 
visory Council on Educational Planning (though we suggest that 
it could more appropriately be called the Advisory Council on 
Educational Development). It has already commissioned and pub- 
lished reports of the type we have in mind, through its working 
parties on University/ Technical Institute Relationships and on Technical 
and Industrial Academic Awards, and through its committee on teacher 
training. It might well have tackled similarly such topics as con- 
tinuing education (investigated instead by the National Commission 
for UNESCO), drug education, andsex education (investigated by 
the department). There are obvious advantages in having an inde- 
pendent body commission reports of this kind, so that the Minister 
and the department arc free to assess their recommendations in the 
light of the resulting public discussion; and there are also advan- 
tages, we believe, in allowing a .single independent body, well 
informed about the educational system as a whole, to select the topics 
for inquiry in the light of current needs and concerns, rather than 
to establish permanent advisory committees in such fields as curri- 
culum reform or teacher training. 

7.69 The Advisory Council on Educational Planning happens 
to be a part of the NDC structure, the future of which is as yet un- 
certain. However, we see no reason why the council should not exist 
independently. We recommend that its members be selected and appointed by 
the Minister of Education, for a S-year term, one-third retiring each year, 
and that they be chosen for their potential contribution as individuals, not 
as representatives of a particular organisation or interest. It would, of 
course, be for the council to determine how often it met, but in 
our view two or three meetings each year might be sufficient. 
It should clearly be independent of the department in making 
decisions, but this need not and should not prevent liaison with 
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it; for that purpose the Director-General or his representative 
should be an associate member of the council, and it should continue 
to be serviced by departmental staff. It must, however, be provided 
with a grant sufficient to enable it to commission investigations and 
to publish the resulting reports. It is inevitable, we believe, that a 
body thus constituted and funded could be destroyed or emasculated 
by the Minister and the department if they were of a mind to do so; 
but we are confident that both the Minister and the department will 
recognise the advantages of making it strong and independent, in 
the interests of directing public attention to the continuing problems 
of educational development. 
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Chapter 8 RECOMMENDATIONS 



In the text of the previous chapters, our conclusions have been 
italicised. Such of those conclusions as constitute recommendations, 
or proposals for immediate further investigations, are repeated in 
the present chapter. 

8.1 Pre-school education should be expanded through a 
strengthened partnership between the State and the relevant 
voluntary organisations (para. 2.22). 

8.2 Unless it is clear that there are enough children in the 
locality to warrant two different pre-school centres, the organisation 
currently functioning should receive State support. Where two pre- 
school centres are warranted parents should have a choice (para. 
2.23). 

8.3 The department through its pre-school advisory service and 
through its role in the national council and in district committeess 
should foster mutual respect between the pre-school movements and 
encourage them to k^rn from each other (para. 2.25). 

8.4 Opportunities for further training should be provided for 
pre-school teachers, and are of greater priority than extending the 
pre-entry training of kindergarten teachers (para. 2.27). 

8.5 A fuller information service for the guidance of parents and 
voluntary workers should be developed, explaining the purposes 
of pre-school education and the varied ways in which it is provided 
(para. 2.28). 

8.6 No further major restructuring of the pre-school system 
should be undertaken at present (para. 2.33). 

8.7 Close liaison should be encouraged between primary/ 
intermediate and secondary staffs, both nationally and at a local 
level (para. 3.9). 

8.8 Primary and intermediate school committees and secondary 
boards of governors should be retained, with certain modifications. 
Where the parents so wish each secondary school should have its 
own board (para. 3.17). 

8.9 Statutory authority to issue directions to education boards, 
boards of governors, and school committees should not be conferred 
on the Minister of Education (para. 3.18). 
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8.10^ Boards of governors should retain their powers to appoint 
stair. Each board of governors should establish an appointments 
committee which should consider the applications for every 
permanent teaching appointment and in the case of senior 
positions make its recommendations to the full board. The district 
senior inspector should have the right to attend any meeting of the 
committee— but not to vote (para. 3.21). 

8.11 Each school committee should more closely participate in 
the appointment of senior staff and in the case of the appointment 
of principal should, through its chairman, have a voice wherever 
possible on the board's appointment committee (para. 3.22). 

8. 12 Primary and intermediate school principals should, through 
closer consultation, be given a greater opportunity to influence the 
selection of their staflf (para. 3.22). 

8.13 Education boards, in conjunction with district school 
committee associations, should explore ways of increasing the 
responsibilities of school committees (para. 3.24). 

8.14 An election by householders of school committee members 
should be held every year, in conjunction with the annual general 
meeting of the PTA (where one exists), only half of the house- 
holder seats being filled at each such election (para. 3.28). The PTA 
should also have the right to appoint annually an additional member 
of the school committee and (where the householders' meeting so 
decides) to appoint more than one, but never more than one less 
than the number of school committee members elected by the 
householders (para. 3.31). 

8.15 In any primary or intermediate school with more than 
100 pupils, the teaching staff should be entitled to elect each year 
one of their number to be a non-voting member of the school 
committee (para. 3.30). 

8.16 Boards of governors should be predominantly composed 
of parents' representatives (para. 3.33). The full-time teaching staff 
should be entitled to elect one of their number to be a non-voting 
member of the board. The district education board should be 
entitled to appoint a representative to each board of governors in 
its area but no member of the education board should sit on more 
than one board of governors (para. 3.36). 

8.17 Except where they are replaced by district councils 
(paras. 3.69-3.74), education boards should continue to be elected 
by school committees, with the addition of some nominated or co- 
opted members (paras. 3.42-3.45 and 3.76). 
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8.18 Except where they arc replaced by district councils 
(paras. 3.69-3.74), education boards should retain their present 
powers and functions (para. 3.47) and in addition provide for such 
other employing authorities as pre-school organisations, secondary 
schools, and registered private schools, a range of services (para. 
3.47) which in the case of secondary schools should include the 
payment of accounts and the regular preparation of financial 
statements and balance sheets (para. 3.65) and, where practicable 
and economic, a secretarial service for boards of governors (para. 
3.66), except where a secondary schools council is already efficiently 
and economically performing these tasks. 

8.19 Unless a district council is locally preferred (paras. 3.69- 
3.74), a separate Northland education board should be created at an 
early date (para. 3.50). 

8.20 Consideration should be given to establishing a combined 
Nelson-Marlborough district (para. 3.53). 

8.21 The Education Boards Association should, whenever 
necessary, investigate complaints concerning ward boundaries and 
suggest improvements (para. 3.54). 

8.22 The principal of a secondary school should not serve as 
secretary to his board of governors (para. 3.66). 

8.23 The department should merge its primary and secondary 
inspectorates into one unified inspectorate (para. 3.81, also 
paras. 7.29-7.38). 

8.24 The upper school (i.e., forms 6 and 7) should be given a 
greater distinctiveness within existing secondary schools: 

(a) by developing a wider range of post School Certificate 
programmes to cater more fully for the needs both of pro- 
spective university entrants and of others; 

(b) by increased use in the upper school of teaching methods 
suited to older students; 

(c) by developing patterns of upper school organisation, of 
discipline, and of facilities closer to those of tertiary than of 
traditional secondary institutions (para. 4.25). 

8.25 Feasibility studies should be commissioned with a view to 
establishing, in one major city and in one smaller centre with a rural 
catchment area, a senior college (para. 4,25). 

8.26 A set of studies should be undertaken forthwith, as a guide 
to policy, into the following aspects of upper school education: 
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(a) st'citistical analyses of student rolls, staffing, the nature and 
objectives of courses now being provided, student achieve- 
ment; 

(b) studies of current attempts to relate the teaching and climate 
of upper schools to the needs and problems of today's pupils; 

(c) studies of the attitudes, values, and aspirations of these pupils, 
and their reactions to their present education; 

(d) studies of the destination of recent leavers, related to their 
school courses; 

(c) absorption studies tracing the careers of samples of former 
pupils over a 5- to 10-year period after leaving (para. 4.26). 

8.27 Community colleges as described in the Hawke's Bay 
feasibility study should be established at Taradalc and (with certain 
modifications, paras. 6.33-6.44) at other appropriate provincial 
centres (para. 4.27); they should not undertake university teaching, 
except in providing support and facilities for extramural students' 
(para. 4.19). 

8.28 Consideration should be given to commissioning feasibility 
studies with a view to one major technical itustitute and in due course 
one community college offering an increasnig range of courses in 
pre-vocational general education (para. 4.27). 

8.29 Within the secondary school itself there needs to be 
permanent vocational guidance counsellors backed by a corps of* 
specialists (para. 5.7). 

8.30 There should be continuing liaison between each secondary 
school and the tertiary institutions to which it contributes (para. 
5.7). 

8.31^ The Advisory Council on Educational Planning should 
commission an investigation aimed at simplifying and improving 
the bursary system (para. 5.9). 

8.32 The careers advisory service in the universities should be 
given continued support (para. 5.10). 

8.33 The University Grants Committee system is both efficient 
and economic and should be continued (paras. 5.22-5.25), 

8.34 Each technical institute should know early in the year what 
its grant is to be. The larger institutes might be permitted to opt 
for grants extending over a 2- or 3-year period; meanwhile, the 
practice of carrying forward unspent funds from one year to another 
should be extended (para. 5.47). Autonomy in luiancial decision- 
making should be progressively extended in the established institutes 
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by breaking down the strict itemising of grants; tendencies towards a 
further compartmentalising of grants should be resisted. Such 
institutes should be permitted greater freedom (within their budgets) 
to diverge from standard staffing establishments in the light of their 
own assessment of needs (para. 5.48). 

8.35 At the discretion of the TCA individual technical institutes 
should be permitted to offer approved local courses and examinations 
as an alternative means of satisfying its certificate requirements 
(para. 5.54). 

8.36 At the discretion of the TCB individual technical institutes 
should be permitted to offer approved local courses and examinations 
as an alternative means of satisfying its certificate requirements, 
especially to test out possible modifications of the present apprentice- 
ship system (para. 5.55). 

8.37 The technical directorate in the Department of Education 
should be strengthened (paras. 5.57-5.59). 

8.38 Each institute should be visited every few years by a small 
team consisting of the relevant specialist from the directorate 
together with individuals in the same area of specialisation drawn 
from industry, from other institutes and possibly (in some cases) 
from a university, to comment on its courses in a given subject area 
(para. 5.60). 

8.39 Training for technical institute staff should be strengthened, 
by providing (in teachers colleges) cour^'es for newly-appointed 
tutors, by provision (through the department) courses in manage- 
ment training for senior staff, and by increasing the opportunities for 
further training and experience within industry (para. 5.61). 

8.40 Each teachers college should know early in the year what 
its grant is to be. A move should be made, when its administration is 
strong enough, to grants extending over a 2 or 3-year period. 
Autonomy in financial decision-making should be progressively 
extended by breaking down the strict itemising of grants (para. 5.69). 

8.41 There should be a review of the membership and the 
procedures of the local education board committees for selecting 
teachers college applicants, so that the processes of selection can be 
better co-ordinated with the admission procedures of the colleges 
(para. 5.70). 

8»42 Each teachers college should be encouraged, where possible, 
to develop a range of programmes to meet the pre-servicc and in- 
service needs of different types of teachers (paras. 5.72-5.76). 
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8.43 The university, the technical institute, and the teachers 
college should preserve their separate identity but should welcome 
opportunities for fruitful co-operation, particularly at the local level. 
Joint committees at staff level should be established and cross- 
crediting encouraged (paras. 5.78-5.85). 

8.44 Improved provision should be made for training those 
who are to teach adults. This will best be done by the teachers 
colleges. Initially the Christchurch Teachers College should be 
encouraged to undertake this responsibility (para. 6.12). 

8.45 Any expansion in continuing education, of a less academic 
kind than that provided by university extension, should be pro- 
moted by the State through an appropriate system of course sub- 
sidies (paras. 6.38-6.39), should be planned within suitably-sized 
districts (paras. 6.41-6.42) by professional staff (para. 6.43) ulti- 
mately to be employed by such multi-purpose regional or united 
authorities as may emerge but in the meantime by ad hoc councils 
(paras. 6.41-6.42), and should be provided not only (as at present) 
in secondary school evening classes find by voluntary organisations 
but also by such institutions as community schools (paras. 6.17- 
6.25), community coUeges (paras. 6*26-6.32), and senior colleges. 

8.46 Liaison at the national level between university and non- 
university continuing education should be achieved through the 
National Council of Adult Education, possibly changed in name 
and composition (para. 6.46). 

8.47 Continuing education for teachers should be strengthened 
mainly through increased in-service courses, but also by a limited 
extension of the selective study-leave scheme (para. 6.50). 

8.48 The programme of in-service courses for teachers should 
be planned by the department in conjunction with thcappropriate 
teachers organisations (para. 6.52) and the courses should be pro- 
vided by the department, the universities, the technical institutes, 
and (increasingly) by the teachers colleges (para. 6.53). 

8.49 The department's close control over specific sectors of the 
education system should be reduced, by transferring wherever 
possible the power of decision-making to local or district institutions; 
where the final decision must rest with the department, authority 
should be delegated to its regional offices to the maximum feasible 
extent (para. 7.6). 

8.50 The primary and secondary directorates should be re- 
placed by functional directorates dealing respectively with schools, 
development, and personnel, provided that there is the necessary 
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horizontal intenneshing between one section and another across 
directorate boundaries, and between professional and admini- 
strative units (para. 7.8). 

8.51 Each professional director at head olTice should have 
attached to him an administrative officer, one of whose purposes 
should be to provide a direct link with the administrative sections 
of the the department (para. 7.13). 

8.52 The department should undertake a vigorous programme 
of graduate recruitment (para. 7.16). 

8.53 A further Assistant Director-General should be appointed 
(para. 7.19). 

8.54 Creation of more regional offices sliould be considered if 
regions arc to retain all or most of their present functions (para. 
7.25). 

8.55 Personal assessment of teachers should be the lesser part 
of an inspector's duties, and should be confined to two points in a 
teacher's career, namely, at the end of his probationary period, 
and when he first seeks a position of responsibility over other teachers 
(para. 7.32). 

8.56 Continuing efforts should be made to give a sense of direc- 
tion and a high morale to the inspectorate (paras. 7.34-7.35). 

8.57 Every inspector on appointment should undergo a period 
of training (para. 7.38). 

8.58 Salaries of inspectors should be substantially increased in 
order to attract and retain men and women with the right qualities 
(para. 7.38). 

8.59 The Government should announce tentative figures for 
school building works for the following 2 years, the department 
to indicate how these sums might be allocated among the boards 
(para. 7.44). 

8.60 In normal circumstances, once the Cabinet Works Com- 
mittee has approved an education building project, the necessary 
approvals for subsequent stages should be given by the Minister of 
Education (para. 7.46). 

8.61 Education boards should be authorised to accept tenders, 
without further reference to the department, for capital works that 
arc on an approved programme and that are within accepted plan- 
ning criteria, up to a cost level of $100,000 (para. 7.46). 
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8.62 The regional superintendent should be able to approve 
capital works, individually listed on approved programmes, to a 
value of $150,000 (para. 7.47), 

8.63 Land for education purposes should whenever possible be 
purchased well in advance of need, and the Government should be 
prepared to exercise its powers of compulsory purchase in cases of 
urgency (paras, 7,49-7,50). 

8.64 Officers of the Department of Education research and 
planning unit should have opportunities for overseas study (para, 
7.61). 

8.65 The Advisory Council on Educational Planning should be 
replaced by an Advisory Council on Educational Development, 
its members to be selected and appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion for a 3-year term, one-third retiring each year, and to be chosen 
for their potential contribution as individuals; its purposes should 
be to ensure a continuous oversight of education, and to direct 
public attention to any troublesome aspect of educational develop- 
ment by commissioning investigations and publishing reports 
(paras. 7.67-7.69). 
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Appendix A 16-18: THE CASE FOR THE SENIOR 

COLLEGE 



[Our deliberations on the problems of forms 6 and 7 were initiated 
by a paper contributed by Mr Howard Hayden, one of our members, 
which is reproduced below, A few paragraphs, including the 
introduction and recommendations, already embodied in chapter 4, 
have here been omitted.] 

The particular concern of this paper, reflected in much of the 
evidence submitted to the working party, lies with the present 
ability of the secondary school to adapt its traditional structure and 
organisation to meet in full the nature and needs of its senior 
students — those in forms 6 and ?• 

The sixth former today, for a variety of reasons — life in a divided 
world, the social climate, higher standards of living, the impact 
of the mass media, a growing materialist sophistication accompanied 
by a looming sense of insecurity, and a questioning of social and 
moral values — has been maturing at a much more rapid rate than 
was the case with his parents. He is no longer a child, but a young 
adult — as is clearly indicated by the rapid spread of student unrest 
and revolt from the universities to the upper forms of secondary 
schools. 

The legitimacy or otherwise of this revolt is not here questioned. 
It has happened and it is spreading, and its comparatively mild 
incidence in New Zealand is no guarantee of future immunity. In 
social comment and value judgments the sixth former ranks with 
the man of 21, not with the child of 13, He is impatient of the 
restraints of school life and its image of tutelage. It is necessary to 
provide a basis of dialogue and constructive understanding rather 
than the exacerbation of what seems to many senior pupils an 
inappropriate and restrictive environment. To fail develop the 
full potential, humanistic and economic, of a vital sector of the 
nation's human resources by not being prepared to provide optimum 
conditions for their development would be a tragic waste of strength 
and spirit. 

The educational grounds for reform are also compelling. Equality 
of opportunity for all senior pupils is impossible of attainment 
whilst the necessarily limited staffing situation in small rural schools 
and the areas of staff competence are the factors which determine 
what is taught and what is not. It is only in the large sixth forms 
of the urban schools that the capabilities, choice, and future needs 
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of the pupils can fully determine individual courses of study, though 
even here little opportunity is taken of the wide range of subjects 
available for University Entrance. 

Furthermore the objectives of senior pupils are not and should 
not be limited to preparation for University Entrance and State 
bursaries. They include admission to non-university institutions for 
training as teachers, or for special diplomas, entry to commerce and 
industry, to articled employment in some professions and, in the 
case of girls, to nursing, higher-grade clerical and secretarial posts, 
and work in the social services. Some will seek further education 
for its own sake. Again such a wide spread of options cannot be 
successfully catered for in small sixth forms. 

The importance of a wide diversity of objectives, courses, and 
levels of difficulty and instrxiction becomes more evident with the 
appreciation that vocational studies should be introduced at the 
latest possible stage of education. This principle has been widely 
substantiated by research, particularly in Sweden, whose educational 
ecology bears a close affinity to that of New Zealand. Studies at the 
post-School Certificate level need staff with a wide range of spe- 
cialised competence and this, coupled with the approach to pupils 
called for by the psychological and social needs already oudined, 
requires from the secondary school of today a dichotomy of teaching 
method, curricula, staff requirements, staff/student relationships, 
and school organisation, all of which can seldom be reconciled 
within the same institution. 

While it must be stressed that the sixth and seventh forms should 
not be regarded as providing simply a propaedeutic course for the 
university, prospective university students certainly form the . 
largest identifiable section of that component of the educational 
structure which should smooth the transition between the 
disciplined and ordered I^rc of the school— a world of children— and 
the individual freedoms of the adult world of tlie university. It 
has seemed to at least one of us that in many cases an intolerable 
burden has been laid upon young 16-17-year-old undergraduates, 
particularly girls from country schools, who are thrust into a strange 
world where their future is suddenly to be determined by their own 
sense of responsibility and their ability to chart their own course on 
a very strange sea. The orientation towards the teaching, learning 
way-of-life, and self-discovery of the university student can only be 
directed with difficulty in a school responding adequately to the 
myriad claims made upon it by hosts of young children who 
themselves might perhaps feel more at their ease f*ee from the 
overbearing pressure of senior students with whom they have few 
affinities. 
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For the sludcnt who has elected to continue his education 
without the incentive of University Entrance, either of his own 
volition, to pursue a chosen career, a failure to find a satisfactory 
entry into work, or at the behest of his parents, there is pressing 
need for the climate and opportunities to provide him with a 
renewed incentive to study, a new purpose in a new and adult 
environment, and skills to enhance his market value at the close 
of his course. 

Certainly principals and stalls of secondary schools have in many 
cases made, within their resources and the limitation of the 
structural pattern of their institutions, considerable efforts to meet 
the social and educational demands presented by their senior pupils, 
but a growing body of opinion both overseas, where the problems 
appear to be even more pressing, and here at home holds the view 
that the situation is developing to an extent where it can only be 
contained with difficulty within the existing institutional pattern. 

This paper drovv's attention to one concept, that of a separate 
institution, the senior college, to cater for those secondary school 
pupils, the majority of whom are within the 16-18 age groups, who, 
having satisfied their school that they have completed such School 
Certificate studies as may be suitable, wish to continue with an 
institutional education. 

It may be asked whether such an institution is not already 
planned in the new concept of the community college, one of the 
potential ingredients of which could appear to be pupils hitherto to 
be found in form 7. The inclusion of form 7 students, somewhat 
reluctantly considered as a second stage of development in the 
feasibility study of the proposed community college at Taradale, 
appears to lie open to a number of very considerable disadvantages. 
In particular it is diflficult to accept the partition between two 
institutions, school and community college, of a stage of the 
educational process which begins, both in its psycho-sociological 
context and its urgent need for a diflferent approach to teaching, 
at the post •School Certificate sixth form stage, of which the seventh 
form year is an extension. 

A papfv submitted to the working party by the Association of 
University Teachers, in a most dispassionate survey of the 
proposal to include form 7 in community colleges, has this to say: 

**In ihc fust instance, senior secondary school students seem to be 
growing increasingly restive. They seem' less able now to fit into the 
existing secondary school structure. To remain \^ithin the school 
disciplinary system is to be treated as if they were children, when, by 
leaving school they might become young men and women. Srcottdly, it 
could be argued that as a greater proportion of students stay longer at 
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secondary school, Icvols of study which were once the preserve of those 
who were academically inclined and iinivcrsily-bound are invaded by 
those who i:rc neither. Th'< is true of the sixth /brni which is no longer 
the preserve of potential graduates or teachers, and it can h: expected 
to become increasingly true of form 7. Thirdly, some might argue that 
the scvc:.ii. ibrm oflerings are, at the moment, simply a pallid version 
of Stage I instrnclion in various subjects and if proper study habits are 
to be inculcated these might be better acquired in a less formal en- 
vironment. 'I'hcse first three possible arguments for community colleges 
are, however, open to .serious question. In the first instance they point 
10 problems within the secondary .school system itself that do, without 
question, need to be tackled. They suggest to many observers a need for 
change and experiment within the secondary school system — and on a 
national basis. For they are all national problems which one cannot 
with good sense pretend to be tackling by setting up a number of 
provincial colleges. It is indeed likely that these problems arc most 
pronounced in secondary schools in the larger cities which have not 
been considered as likely candidates lor community colleges. The 
Association of University Teachers considers there could be a case for 
building .special facilities lor both sixth and .seventh Ibrnis within 
secondary school campuses and for developing arrangements for 
handling senior .school students in spccif^l ways within existing schools. 
It may even be that, in some ca.seSj tlie answer could be the formulation 
of distinct sixth and seventh form colleges attached to secondary 
schools, rather than the ^creaming off' of senior students to Ibrm the 
core of a community college. Whether or not the.se .suggestions are 
immediately practicable they do point again to the central clain) of this 
submission — that a thorough investigation of the problems is a 
necessary pre-requisite to the development of any solution." 

Certainly the problem is a national one to be treated on a 
national basis, but this does not preclude a flexible solution adaptable 
to local circunntances. In some urban areas the senior college might 
well be deveh'ped within existing secondary resources, either of 
buildings or of site, though this might well be "in association with" 
rather than "attached to" existing secondary schools. Nevertheless, 
there are very vital areas where the need to concentrate senior 
pupils from small secondary schools must give rise to the 
establishment of a new institution and all that such an opportunity 
offers in the way of innovation and development. 

The basic characteristics of a senior college are set out below: 

(a) The senior college is a new type of co-educational collegiate 
institution not organically related to a school or schools, 
though it will maintain a clo.se liaison in respect of curricula 
and individual pupil records with the secondary schools in 
its catchment area. It will replace the sixth and seventh forms 
of these schools and offer free admission to all students who 
have completed, at their various levels, a School Certificate 
course. 
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(b) It will have its own governing body, including representa- 
tives of a student council and the staff, and should be ad- 
ministered as a unit of the tertiary level of the education 
system, 

(c) In rural areas, colleges will need to make considerable 
provision for day, weekly, and full-term boarders, 

(d) One or 2-year courses will be available not only for int ' ag 
university students but for all school leavers who nave 
completed the secondary course (and possibly those who 
have recently left school and who wish to return to full-time 
education) seeking further pre-vocational or general educa- 
tion on a full-time basis. The provision of full-time service 
courses not requiring elaborate equipment which would 
normally be organised by a technical institute, had one been 
available, offers an attractive avenue for further explorauon. 

(e) A major aim of the college, which is intended to serve as an 
equalisation factor establishing the extent and quality of pre- 
university and other general and pre-vocational courses 
the country, will be to offer a full range of subject options. 
Teaching, relying heavily on a tutorial system, will be by 
means of lectures, seminars, tutorials, and guided reading, 
together with the appropriate practical work, much of which 
may well be off-campus. Individual programmes will be 
drawn up and the college (though not staff and students) 
will be in operation for some 12 hours a day. The fullest 
possible use will be made of the new teaching media, but the 
nature of the college will call for a highly qualified and 
indeed devoted staff: a generous staff/student ratio must he 
anticipated. The nature of the teaching in the college may 
well attract specialists who have not been prepared to teach 
through the gamut of the present secondary school course. An 
essential feature of the staffing will be the provision of both 
vocational and guidance counselHng services of a high order. 

(f) Elements of importance in the college plant, whether by new 
design or adaptation will include a library, faculty libraries 
of basic texts for student use, ample carrel provision, and a 
large students' common room with coffee-bar and /or 
cafeteria facilities (student managed and staff audited). 
Laboratories will be planned for more advanced work than 
is possible in school design 'ind will include a language 
laboratory. Staff' uccommodation will be based upon indi- 
vidual studies together with a small common room for 
social purposes. A little theatre would be preferred to a large 
assembly hall, 
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(g) The senior college, whilst retaining its own identity, might 
well be in a jiosition to serve so far as its resources permit as an 
off-campus resource of a technical institute when the institute 
itself is remote. When, however, an institute or a community 
college is conveniently located the senior college might well 
form part of an educational complex affording an inter- 
change of students for liberal and vocational courses. 

(h) The qut;stion of siting in urban areas raises quite different 
problems. An early, and hopefully a temporary, solution may 
be found in the reallocation and adaptation of existing build- 
ings since the transfer of senior pupils from a group of 
secondary schools will free a great deal of accommodation. 

(1) Tfic nature of the college, and its concentration of (but not 
on) pre-university students, should fticilitatc and encourage 
a close relationship with the universities it will serve— a 
relationship which the present scatter of intending students 
from rural areas scarcely permits. 

(j) A development to be expected where other facilities do not 
exist is the association of the resources and activities of the 
college with appropriate community services such as a 
tutorial centre for continuing education and the cultural 
activities of the region. 

Such a radical innovation in a system long stereotyped by tradition 
will not be universally acclaimed, yet without a wide measure of 
public and professional support a development of this nature, even 
in experimental form, can have no hope of being put into operation. 
A vast number of vested interests are involved: boards of governors 
controlling secondary schools, secondary school principals, secon- 
dary school stafls and their professional organisation the PPTA, old 
student's associations. 

An axiom promulgated by the James Report on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Training in the United Kingdom holds that the interests 
of the children and students in schools and colleges take priority 
over those of instituUons or even of the teaching profession itself. 

Institutions are, by definition, resistant to change, none more so 
than systems of education. Education is heralded as a preparation 
for the future, but its organisation looks backwards to the past; 
it has a built-in opposition to change. The teacher in training at the 
universities is still examined on educational theory in the Greek 
city states, and even student radicals base their programmes on a 
simulation of nineteenth century Marxism. The insensitivity of 
education to modernisation and its innate conservatism are based 
upon many elements— the long association with religion wi.ose 
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ullimalc preoccupation with the liiture bears Httlc rehition to its 
obstinate distrust of innovation; the weighty anchor of tradition and 
the preservation of what is known as the cuUural heritage; the fact 
that though the taught have to face the future, the teacher's capital 
of training and experience, only sparingly reinvested, has been 
accumulated long ago; the attitude of parents whose educational 
values are related to what is often an idealised and dimly-remembered 
past; the comparative immobility of the deeply seated machinery 
of many national systems of education; the jealous retention of 
power, limited and local though it may be, by ancillary units of these 
great machines; the tenuous thread of communication between 
educational research in the universities, the professional hierarchy 
of the administration and the problems encountered in the two- 
teacher village school. And perhaps we should add to all this the 
conservatism of the middle-aged and elderly clinging to the pre- 
carious stability of a familiar institution when the present is, to 
say the least, perplexing, and the future, to most, unforeseeable. 

If it is accepted that the senior college would be able to respond 
to the needs and attitudes of senior pupils in a way no longer possible 
in the secondary school, most of the opposition that may be expected 
from parents will be based upon the same irrational fear of change, 
though soon they will surely be living in the hurricane's eye of 
change. This fear may find some degree of rational expression in 
doubts raised by the necessity of some students in rural areas having 
to board. But that doubt does not seem to have weighted with the 
parents in 1971 of some 2,358 pupils in State schools, and 1,485 
in private schools, already in receipt of boarding allowances. 
Unfortunately, the fact that much of the opposition from parents 
may be irrational does little to diminish its effectiveness, and it 
will be necessary to present a powerful and convincing case to the 
public before any action, in however a limited area, is taken to 
implement the policy here propounded. The situation will certainly 
provide a useful opportunity for a major exercise in public relations. 

Bodies with a strong vested interest in the status quo arc boards 
of governors, societies of old boys and girls, and principals of second- 
ary schools. The stout and successful resistance of governing bodies 
to change is an established fact in the history of New Zealand 
education, and old students' associations are possibly obsessed with 
renewing their youth. Nevertheless, both types of body can be and 
are of very great assistance to the schools to which many of their 
members arc devoted, and their local influence is a factor of con- 
siderable significance. If they can be persuaded that their real 
interest lies not in the institution but in the young people for whom 
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it exists, thoir support would be a most valuable asset. And alter 
all, though the sixth Ibrm may have departed, the school and the 
majority of its pupils remain. 

The Post Primary Teachers' Association recently published a 
monograph of great significance. Education in Change—perhaps a 
cautiously worded title, but a happy omen for this thesis. The book 
is mainly concerned with change in the school curriculum, but it 
shows a keen appreciation of the social climate in which schools arc 
now working. The transfer of senior pupils would clearly aflect the 
secondary schools in a number of significant ways. The principal 
would lose his prefects, and his list of scholarship successes at prize- 
giving. The number of posts of special responsibility, and the allow- 
ances that go with them, might diminish. If sixth form work is the 
most rewarding aspect of secondary teaching, this, too, would be 
lost — to the school. Some teachers would argue that the continuity 
of teaching would be broken and that 1 or at the most 2 years in the 
college would be too short a time fur pupils to settle down in the 
new institution and to become accustomed to new staff (though this 
is a process with which some schools are only too familiar already). 

These are certainly some of the aspects of the project which would 
provoke immediate reaction in school common-rooms. It is true that 
senior pupils would be lost, but ,so would the increasing problems 
created by their attitudes and needs. There would, in fact, still be 
senior pupils— the median ages of pupils in their second year in the 
fifth form in State secondary .schools in 1970, 3,211 boys and 2,63:1 
girls, were almost identical, as might be expected, with the median 
ages of the sixth formers. An ample supply of prefects, or whatever 
they may now be called, remains. Sixth form teaching and posts 
of special responsibility will be lost to particular schools but not to 
the teaching stall transferred to the new colleges, thus leaving at 
least some vacant posts for those who remain. 

Clearly the views of all sectors of the profession must be widely 
and carefully canvassed— the primary teachers because of their 
concern with (he structure of their profession, secondary teachers 
because it is in their sector that the change is eontemplated and, of 
course, because their experience with one-half of the problem and 
their prognosis of the future of the other half is likely to provide the 
clearest evidence both for and against the project. University and 
teachers college stalls arc familiar with the present output of the 
sixth form and the problems ihey entail, and the t(*chnical in- 
siilules will surely wish to assess the contribution the c{)lleges might 
make to some aspects of their work. The inspectorate can bring a 
slock of varied experience to bear which will provide a clear view 
both of the wood and the tr(»es. 
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A consensus of opinion from so many sources seems too much to 
expect, and views would have to be weighed between rural and 
urban areas and different types of institution. But the time has 
surely come when a policy which has been hirking in many minds 
should at last be given a thorough airing. There is some evidence 
that the proposal will not be without considerable support among 
the teaching profession, and at least there can be no more propitious 
sign of willingness to consider change than the establishment of an 
Advisory Council on Educational Planning and the setting up of the 
elaborate machinery of the Educational Development Conference. 

The detailed financial implications of the establishment of senior 
colleges lie beyond the competence of this paper: a separate study is 
called for if and when the proposals reach a more advanced state. It 
would seem at first glance that the major costs wil! be of capital 
rather than of recurrent expenditure. Plant must be built or adapted, 
though the grouping of sixth forms will result in the vacation of 
accommodation in many schools where space is already at a premium, 
where temporary buildings have, as always, outlasted their life, or 
where increased rolls may be expected. The cost of staff salaries will 
rise in total with the creation of principals' posts at the colleges: 
there may be savings, on the other hand, by the amalgamation of 
two single-sex secondary schools with both sixth forms transferred, 
and possibly by the more economic use of specialised staff in the 
larger units of the college. Other recurrent costs should not increase 
dramatically. In one of the first great plannii ^; reports. Investment in 
Educationy a study of the future of higher education in Nigeria, Sir 
Eric Ashby wrote '*You cannot afford not to afford it". This may 
not be good planning — but it could be sound policy. 
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Appendix B A MULTI-PURPOSE TEACHERS 

COLLEGE 



|Thc sub-committee of this working party which investigated the 
Christcluirch Teachers College concluded, as we indicated in para. 
5.74, that it could suitably undertake a much wider range of 
activities (for example, training prc-school, tertiary, and continuing 
education stafl' as well as primary and secondary teachers, in both 
pre-entry and in-service courses), provided that it was appropriately 
organised to do so. The pattern of organisation recommended by 
the subcommittee is set out in the following extract (slightly abbrevi- 
ated) from its report to the Minister of Education.] 

Unified Professional Leadership 

The first need is to provide a focus for academic policy formation. 
It is not to be expected that the college council, as a part-time and 
predominantly lay body, should generate academic policy, though 
it must, of course, retain the right to decide on the proposals laid 
before it. Just as a university council needs a vice-chancellor to 
explain and justify academic proposals, so the teachers college 
council needs, at this point in time, a chief professional adviser. Let 
it be clear, however, that we distinguish between leadership and 
dictation; his policy proposals cannot succeed if they are developed 
in isolation from the academic stafl'. We shall accordingly recom- 
mend, in the detail of our discussion, a Policy Committee to provide 
one element in the necessary process of consultation, though we 
also envisage that the members of that committee will in turn 
frequently be receiving suggestions and comments from many other 
members of the college staff. Policy formation is a collaborative 
enterprise; but at the centre of the process must be a leader with 
the responsibility for thinking of the future of the college as a 
whole, for directing the attention of hLs colleagues to the questions 
which have to be answered, for identifying the options which are 
available, and for stimulating the discussion from which policies 
can emerge. 

The tasks of such a professional leader would not be confined to 
matters of long-term policy, though his responsibilities in that area 
-e so important that we have tried to ensure that other duties should 
■> : encroach on them. He must in many respects be the ambassador 
and chief spokesman for the college, presenting its vicw.s for example 
to the Department of Education, the university, other teachers 
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colleges, and to many groups in the community. He must also be 
responsible to uie college council for the efficiency of the college as a 
whole, hence for reviewing from time to time its internal organisa- 
tion; in particular, he must ensure the effcclive intermeshing of the 
administrative and the academic stafl', and for that reason the 
registrar would be responsible directly to him. The professional 
leader must also be ultimately responsible for discipline within the 
college, though as we shall make clear the day-to-day control in 
this area can appropriately be delegated. Last but not least, he must 
be responsible to the council for the effective deploynient of resources, 
and especially for advising the council on the deployment of staff, 
buildings, and equipment among the college's various operating 
units so as to ensure a balance among its several functions. 

Divisional or Departmental Organisation 

At this point we must consider tlie nature of these operating units. 
Currently the college is organised basically on divisional lines 
(primary and secondary), with each division subdivided into 
departments (science, mathematics, social sciences, etc). The 
NZEI proposed that the college should henceforth be organised on 
a departmental basis, not into divisions (thus there would be only 
one science department, one mathematics department, one social 
science department, etc., instead of two as at present). Many of the 
submissions made to us in Christchurch assumed the desirability, if 
not indeed the inevitability, of a continuation of a divisional frame- 
work. It seems to us, however, that reasonable flexibility in the 
deployment of staff, buildings, and equipment will be possible only 
if the departments extend across the whole college. 

The weakness of the NZEPs proposed pattern of organisation is 
that it provides no in-built assurances that the specific needs of 
secondary trainees will he adequately considered, hence that it 
would be completely unacceptable to secondary teachers and to 
secondary division staff and students. We recognise that our 
proposals must build in reasonable assurances to prevent a hostile 
reaction of this kind; but this is not in our view a matter of making 
political concessions. A properly-designed organisation for a multi- 
purpose teachers college cannot be based solely on subject-matter 
departments, each offering only a part of each student's programme 
of courses. It must also ensure that someone is responsible for over- 
seeing ear \\ programme of studies, is in close enough touch with the 
students in that programme to identify rapidly any deficiencies, and 
has both the status and the strategic location within the organisation 
to initiate corrective action where it is needed. Our proposals 
envisage initially two monitoring units of this kind, one for primary 
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and the other for secondary programmes; but we expect that in due 
course additional individuals or units will be appointed, to supervise, 
for example, pre-school programmes, special education programmes, 
programmes for tertiary and adult educators, and programmes for 
the continuing education ol' teachers. 

Nomenclature 

Before trying to draw up and further explain our proposals, it is 
necessary to give some thought to names. After careful consideration 
we have reached the conclusion that the most appropriate name for 
the professional leader of the institution is principal. The title is well 
iniderstood, outside as well as within the teachers colleges, and it 
vvould cause no problems if in due course the Christchurch Teachers 
College were to develop a closer relationship with Canterbury 
University, as Lincoln College has done . . . 

For the person responsible for overseeing each programme of 
studies, we propo.se the title director, for example, director of 
.secondary programmes (or studies). The position would resemble in 
important respects that of a dean within a university, but in the 
teachers colleges the title dean is already used to refer to a different 
position, and even though we propose to eliminate that other position 
in Christchurch, its existence elsewhere would create complications 
for pay-fixing and confusions in usage. Moreover, by introducing a 
new title we would make it easier to introduce a range of salaries, 
such as would in our view be appropriate, since the administrative 
responsibilities of a director of primary or secondary programmes are 
l ikely to be appreciably heavier than those for example, of a director 
for special education programmes. 

Diagram 

Having explained our system of nomenclature, we can now draw 
up our proposed organisation in diagrammatic form, with the 
preliminary warning that the diagram is inevitably misleading if 
taken on its own, hence can be no more than an introduction to the 
explanations subsequently given in our text. 

Explanation of the Diagram 

1. Departmental organisation— For tlie reasons previously stated, we 
believe that subject-matter departments are the appropriate 
operating units for a "polytcchnic"-typc institution. We believe 
lurther that departments should be broadly grouped (for example, 
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one science department rather than separate departments for each 
of physics, chemistry, etc.), but we have not tried to specify precisely 
how many departments there should be, since this is properly a 
decision for the college itself We have also left open the questions of 
whether there should be a single individual as continuous head of the 
department or a chairman selected from time to time, and to what 
extent he would in either case bo assisted in his administration by an 
executive consisting of senior members of the department. We 
envisage, however, that departmental policy would be discussed in 
meetings of the whole department, and that academic proposals 
emerging from such discussions would be considered by a board of 
studies consisting of senior members of the department, together with 
the relevant directors, university representatives, student repre- 
sentatives, and appropriate officers of the Department of Education. 
As well as presenting policy proposals on behalf of the department. 
Its head or chairman would be responsible for making the necessary 
returns to the college administration about its operations, submitting 
requests for any funds and equipment needed for its courses, and 
assigning staff so that its teaching commitments are fulfilled, both as 
a matter of regular organisation and to cope with any temporary 
absences. 

2. Directors of programmes— Each director (assisted, in the case of 
the largest units— primary and secondary— by a deputy, and an 
administrative assistant provided by the registry) would be respon- 
sible for representing the college in the selection of his students, for 
overseeing the progress of each of them, for advising them about 
the selection of their courses within the coliogo. :.nd (where appro- 
priate) the university, for advising the council committee on resig- 
nations and terminations, and (under the ultimate control of the 
principal) for most day-to-day matters of discipline. The directors 
of primary and secondary programmes would also be responsible for 
arranging the postings of their respective students for in-school 
training. Through these continuing contacts with his students, each 
director would be in a good position to evaluate the adequacy of 
the programme as a whole and of the various courses within it, 
hence to propose changes and to comment on changes proposed by 
others. He, or (at his discretion) his deputy, would be a member of 
each of the major co-ordinating committees of the college, hence in 
a position to ensure that the needs of his students were properly 
considered before decisions (or recommendations to the council) 
were adopted; in particuhr., he would be a member of the main 
policy committee which, under the chairmanship of the principal, 
would formulate proposals for submission to the council on such 
matters as the budget, stuff establishments, and accommodation, in 
the light of the relative needs of the different programmes. Tlie 
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other co-orclinatiiig committees through which he could exert cUi 
iiiHucncc arc d(!scribcd below. We would see uo objections to, and 
some advantages in, the directors and deputy directors undertaking 
some teaching, limited though this must be by their other duties. 

3. Deputy Principal — The responsibilities of the principal have 
been outlined above under the heading '^Unified Professional 
Leadership.'' In discussing them, we indicated that care must be 
taken that his other duties do not encroach on his opportunities 
lor formulating policy. Bearing in mind that the proposed directors 
will not lu' responsil)le, as are the existing principals of divisions, 
for general administration in such areas as buildings, maintenance, 
and equipment, but that all such matters (except postings to 
schools) will become the responsibility of the college's central 
administration, we strongly favour the creation of a post of deputy 
principal, to relieve the principal of many day-to-day decisions on 
matters raised, for example, by departmental heads. In support of 
this recommendation we must add the point that the principal will 
frequently be engaged in consultations outside the college, in 
Wellington and elsewhere, and that the administration of the college 
would be seriously defective if in those circumstances no day-to-day 
derisions could be taken. 

4. The Registry — We have already stated that the registrar should 
be responsible to the principal, who must ensure the effective inter- 
meshing of the administrative and the academic stafT. The registrar 
should continue to be the secretary to the council. He, or (at his 
discretion) his deputy, should be entitled to attend all meetings of 
the major co-ordinating committees, though without a \ ote, so that 
he ean advise them of the administrative implications of such pro- 
posals as they may consider. The need to advise and to service these 
committees, and to assist the principal and his deputy in their 
policy-forming and administrative roles, calls for some increase in 
the registry's senior staff. . . . 

Co-ordinating Committees 

We hope that the preceding discussion will have made it clear 
that the circumstances of the case, and not any Parkinsonian 
propensities on our part, demand a farily elaborate committee 
structure within the college, first to ensure a desirable participation 
by college* stall' in ))olicy formation, and second to ensure that the 
directors of programmes can exert an effective influence on decision- 
making in the interests of their students. .Apart from the subject 
boaids ol' studies, and such committees as individual directors may 
see fit to conxene, there will also need to be: 
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1. A policy commiucf, consisting of tlic principal (chairman), 
the vice-principal, the directors, and the registrar (non- 
voting), to fbrnuilate proposals for submission to the council 
on such mailers as the budget, staff establishments, accom- 
modation needs, and major policy developments. 

2. An academic board, as at present a combined committee of 
council and senior stafl', but including the directors, to con- 
sider new programmes and changes in programmes. 

3. An appointments committee, as at present a combined com- 
mittee of council and stall, the latter to include the principal 
or his deputy, the head or chairman of a department in which 
an appointment is to be made, and the directors whose pro- 
grammes are likely to be affected by the appointment. 

4. A timetabling committee, consisting (we suggest) of the deputy 
principal and the directors or their deputies. 

5. A library committee, as at present. 

6. A committee on current departmental operations, a new 
committee to consist (wc suggest) of the deputy principal 
and the directors or their deputies, which may be needed 
to consider not changes in programme content (which are the 
responsibility of the Academic Board) but current programme 
implementation, for example, the number of tutor-hours and 
class-room hours for which departments nuist provide, in 
the light of enrolments. As previously indicated, the allocation 
of these duties among its staff would be a department's respon- 
sibility. Such a committee might also ration scarce facilities 
among competing users, in the light of their repsective needs. 

VV'e trust that the explanatory material in this and the previous 
section has been sufficiently detailed to show that the organisation 
sketched in the preceding diagram is viable, to indicate how it might 
work, and to demonstrate that the interests of the students pursuing 
different programmes in a multi-purpose college could be effect- 
ively represented in its policy-forming and priority-determining 
processes, even though it was organised on a departmental and not a 
divisional basis. 
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Appendix C THE PROPOSED DISTRICT, IN 

DIAGRAMS 
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FOUR POSSIBLE STRUCTUBES OF A DISTRICT AUTHORITY 
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Appendix D THE HEAD OFFICE REORGANISA- 
TION PROPOSED BY THE DEPARTMENT, 

IN GHAR'^S. 
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Appendix E NOTE ON STATISTICS 



Although growtli lias been a major factor in many of the issues 
discussed in this report, our findings hav ^ not depended on statistical 
data. Consequently, the flow of argument has not been broken by 
the Insertion of such material. 

A large volume of statistical data relating to various aspects of 
the activities of the Department of Education was made available 
to the working party. The main public documents, which may be 
referred to by readers of this report wishing to view its contents 
against a quantitative background, are: 

1. The Report of the Department of Education for the Period Ended 
31 March 1973 [E. 7)— Here will be found summary details of 
enrolment by type of institution and by level of class, the numbers 
and type of institutions, the numbers of Maori pupils, of teaching 
staff, students in teacher training, examination passes, and a minimal 
finance statement. Most tables show growth from 1945. 

An appendix gives the numbers and types of controlling authorities 
and bears particular relevance to chapter 3 of our report. 

2. Education Statistics of Mew ^/?a/anrf. Parts 1 and //—These two 
volumes published annually seek "to present a comprehensive statis- 
tical picture of the New Zealand educational system". Volume II 
contains a useful survey of teacher movement. Financial information 
is again limited to a one page summary. The data made available 
relate almost entirely to teaching institutions. Nothing is reported, 
for instance, about the nature and strength of ihc departmental 
establishment. 

3. Education Costs and Performance-'1945-70—A reprint of a 
special review of education costs and performance for the quarter- 
century 1945-70 from the departmental annual report for 1970, 
with visual aids in the form of a number of garishly coloured charts 
useful for teaching situations. 

4. Estimates of Expenditure of the Government of New Zealand for the 
Tear Ending 31 March 1974 [B. 7 {Pt.I)): Vote Education— This 
annual publication sets out (on pp. 56-66) details of the sum ap- 
proved to defray the expenses of Vote Education in the year ending 
31 March 1974, under the following headings: vote summary; 
staff strengths and salaries; activity programme; expenditure items; 
and notes on the estimates. 
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Any statistics used in the text of our report have been obtained 
from the above sources, or from tlic Department of Education 
Research and Planning Unit, the National Council of Adult Educa- 
tion or the Workers' Educational Association Review, April 1973. 
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Appendix F WITNESSES HEARD 



The working party heard oral evidence from the following 
individuals and from spokesmen for the organisations listed. 
Dr N, Begg, Medical Adviser to the Plunket Society. 

D. W, Bcwley, Director of Extra-mural Studies, Massey 
University, 

P. W. Boag, Director of Secondary Education, Department of 
tidutntion. 

E. A. Clarkson, Principal, Southland Girls' High School. 
J. M. Cornwell, Rector, Southland Boys* High School 

B, N. Dawe, Principal, James Hargest High School. 
A. N. V. Dobbs, Director-General of Education. 
P. L. Edwards, Principal, Canberra Technical Institute. 
J. D. A. Hercus, Deputy Principal, Christchurch Technical 
Institute. 

A. E. Hinton, Assistant Divector-General of Education 
(Administrative). 

F. M. Ives, Principal, Southland Polytechnic, 

D. G. James, Secretary, National Council of Adult Education. 
J. Lelliott, General Manager, Southland Education Board. 
D. Nelson, Director of Technical Education, Department of 
Education. 

G. S. Orr, Deputy Chairman, State Services Commission. 
W. L. Rcnwick, Assistant Director-General of Education. 

J, A. Ross, Superintendent of Curriculum Development, 

Department of Education. 
O. Taylor, Principal, Southland College. 
P. M. Tillott, Director, Centre for Continuing Education, 

University of Auckland. 
J, E. Watson, Director, New Zealand Council for Educational 

Research. 

J. Wight, Acting Director of Development and Planning, 

Ministry of Works. 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes. 
Association of University Teachers. 

Auckland Department of Education regional officers (Regional 
Superintendent, District Senior Inspector (Primary), District 
Senior Inspector (Secondarv), Regional Executive Officer.) 

Auckland Education Board. 

Canterbury Education Board. 

Ohristchurcli Department o*' Education regional officers. 
(Regional Superintendent, District Setilar Inspector 
(Secondary), Regional Executive Officer.) 
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Christchurch secondary principals. 
Christchurch Secondary Schools Council. 
Christchurch Teachers College Council. 
Dunedin Teachers College. 
Gore High School Board of Governors. 
Invercargill City Council. 

James Hargest High School Parent-Teacher Association. 
King Edward High School Board of Governors. 
New Zealand Education Boards Association. 
New Zealand Educational Institute. 
New Zealand Free Kindergarten Teachers' Association. 
New Zealand Free Kindergarten Union. 
New Zealand Parent-Teacher Association. 
New Zealand Playcentre Federation. 
New Zealand Post-Primary Teachers' Association. 
New Zealand Post-Primary Teachers' Association, Southland 
Region. 

New Zealand School Committees Federation. 
New Zealand Secondary School Boards' Association. 
New Zealand Teachers Colleges Association. 
Otago Education Board. 
Otago High Schools Board. 
Rodney College Board of Governors. 
Southland College Board of Governors. 
Southland Education Board. 

Southland Girls' High School Parent-Teacher Association. 

Southland I - gh Schools Board. 

Southland Playcentre Association. 

Southland Values Par*y. 

Southland Workers' Educational Association. 

Technical Institutes Association of New Zealand. 

University Grants Committee. 

University of Canterbury. 

University of Otago. 
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Appendix G WRITTEN SUBMISSIONS RECEIVED 



Written submissions were received from the following individuals 
and organisations. This list excludes those submissions referred to 
the working party by the Advisory Council on Educational Planning 
and the Educational Priorities Conference. 

L. M. Cornwell, Rector, Southland Boys' High School, 
B. N. Dawe, Principal, James Hargest High School. 
*R. VV. Fox, Wellington. 
Robert M. Gordon, Wellington. 

J. D. A. Hercus, Deputy Principal, Christchurch Technical 

Institute. 
Nedra J. Johnson, Christchurch. 
F. M. ivcs. Principal, Southland Polytechnic. 
B. Munday, Christchurch. 

J. Lelliott, General Manager, Southland Education Board. 
O. Taylor, Principal, Southland College. 
Ashburton College Board of Governors. 
Avondale College Board of Governors. 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes. 
Auckland Education Board. 

Auckland Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Auckland Intermediate Schools Association. 

Bay of Islands College Board of Governors. 

Christchurch Teachers College Council. 

Christchurch Teachers College Council administrative staff. 

♦Council of the Auckland Technical Institutes. 

Dunedin Teachers College Council. 

Fairfield College Board of Governors. 

♦Federated Farmers of New Zealand (Auckland Province). 

Gore High School Board of Governors. 

Greymouth High School Board of Governors. 

Heretaunga College Board of Governors. 

Invercargill City Council. 

James Hargest High School Parent-Teacher Association. 

Kawerau College Board of Governors. 

Naenac College Board of Governors. 

National Development Council. 

New Plymouth High School Board of Governors. 

New Zealand Education Boards Association. 

New Zealand Education Officers' Association. 

New Zealand Educational Institute. 
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New Zealand Employers' Federation. 
New Zealand Free Kindergarten Teaclieis' Association. 
New Zealand Free Kindergarten Union. 
New Zealand Parent-Teacher Association. 
New Zealand Pl iycentre Federation. 
New Zealand Post Primary Teachers' Association. 
New Zealand Post Piimary Teachers' Association, Southland 
Region. 

New Zealand Psychological Service Association. 

New Zealand School Committee Federation. 

New Zealand Secondary School Boards' Association. 

New Zealand Speech Therapists' Association. 

New Zealand Teachers Colleges Association. 

New Zealand University Students' Association and Student 

Teachers' Association of New Zealand (joint submission). 
Newlands College Board of Governors. 
♦Northland Secondary Schools Principals' Association. 
Pukekohc High School Board of Governors. 
Rongotai College Board of Governors. 
Southland Boys' High School Parent-Teacher Association. 
Southland College Board of Governors. 
Southland Education Board. 

Southland Girls' High School Parent-Teacher Association. 

Southland Playcentre Association. 

Southland Values Party. 

Southland Workers' Educational Association. 

Taihape College Board of Governors. 

'I'cachers College Registrars (per P. D. Young, Registrar, 

Wellington Teachers College). 

Technical Institutes Association of New Zealand. 

VVaihi College Board ol" Governors. 

Wellington Education Board. 

Wellington High School Board ot Govc nors. 

Wellington Teachers College Council. 

♦Submissions made t„ the Mi„isier of Ixincatio,, and rc-f.-nrd by hi,., t.. H... working 
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